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Reenlistment  Feedback 

Who  listens  to  career  counselors? 


LTG.  Harold  G.  Moore 


We  ’re  listening  to  you. 

Don’t  worry.  Your  telephones  are  not  tapped  nor 
have  we  bugged  your  RETAIN  terminals. 

But  Department  of  the  Army  has  established  multi- 
ple listening  posts  to  monitor  what  you  think  of 
reenlistment  policies.  We  aren’t  listening  just  to 
satisfy  our  idle  curiosity.  We  listen  so  we  can  correct 
deficiencies  and  improve  our  policies  and  procedures 
in  areas  that  are  important  to  you. 

Periodically  the  Military  Personnel  Center  sends 
you  questionnaires  to  find  out  what  you  think  of  our 
policies  and  procedures.  Our  policy  branches  read, 
record,  respond  to,  and  report  to  me  on  hundreds  of 
letters  — bouquets  and  brickbats  — that  you  send  each 
year.  We  listen  carefully  to  what  you  say  — and  don’t 
say. 

So  what  do  we  do  with  the  thousands  of  words  you 
bestow  on  us?  We  fashion  your  comments  into  action. 

You  said  the  90  day  reenlistment  window  for  first 
termers  was  causing  us  to  lose  reenlistments.  So 
we’re  expanding  the  eligibility  period  to  180  days 
prior  to  ETS. 

You  told  us  that  many  soldiers  do  not  understand 
the  reason  for  Year  Group  Management.  So  a multi- 
faceted publicity  program  has  been  started.  Further- 
more, we  have  authorized  career  counselors  who  are 
on  orders  to  an  overseas  area  to  spend  one  week  TDY 


with  Force  Management  Branch,  MILPERCEN,  to 
help  them  better  understand  and  explain  the  system. 

You  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  first  term 
reenlistees  were  not  being  allowed  to  request  an 
assignment  if  they  were  reclassified  at  the  time  of 
reenlistment.  So  we  changed  our  policy  and  now,  if 
available,  the  assignment  will  be  guaranteed. 

You  said  that  soldiers  serving  in  an  overage  MOS 
worldwide,  who  desire  to  reenlist  for  their  present 
duty  assignment  which  is  balanced  or  short  at  the 
post  or  unit  where  they  are  now  assigned,  were  being 
forced  to  reclassify  to  another  MOS.  So  we  instituted 
the  “Commander’s  Override  System”  which  permits 
division  or  installation  commanders  in  the  grade  of 
Major  General  or  higher  to  authorize  reenlistment  to 
deserving  first  termers  in  their  own  MOS,  who  have 
been  directed  to  retrain  by  MILPERCEN. 

You  said  that  the  lack  of  the  CONUS-CONUS 
reenlistment  option  is  hurting  the  reenlistment 
program.  We  agree.  If  a DOD  regulation  which  is 
currently  being  revised  will  permit  it,  we  will  conduct 
a test  of  this  option  to  demonstrate  its  effectiveness. 

You  pointed  out  the  need  to  improve  com- 
munications between  reenlistment  planners  and 
reenlistment  doers.  So  we  held  a worldwide  reenlist- 
ment conference  in  January  and  plan  to  have  similar 
conferences  at  least  once  a year  to  discuss  policies  and 
procedures,  and  get  feedback  from  you. 

You  said  you  needed  assistance  to  develop  and  im- 
plement an  effective  local  reenlistment  advertising 
program.  So  we  are  requesting  the  Army  Advertising 
Agency,  N.W.  Ayer,  to  visit  each  major  post 
periodically. 

You  said  the  first  term  quality  objective  was  not 
effective.  So  we  discontinued  sending  it  to  the  field. 

There  is  more  to  come.  But  we’re  proud  of  the 
progress  we’ve  made  in  a Service  that  is  people- 
oriented. 

Recent  reports  from  the  field  indicate  the  changes 
we’ve  made  are  helping  the  reenlistment  program. 
These  are  good  results  and  we’re  glad  to  hear  them. 
They  help  demonstrate  that  the  listening  we  do  is 
worthwhile. 

There’s  one  listening  post  for  tracking  our  perfor- 
mance that  I haven’t  yet  mentioned — I also  listen. 


Lieutenant  General 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
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Views  and  Reviews 


MG  Eugene  P.  Forrester 


A couple  of  days  ago  I received  a “Focus”  response  with  no 
name  or  phone  number  attached  to  it.  I couldn’t  respond  to  it  via 
usual  channels  so  I thought  I’d  address  it  in  my  “Views  and 
Reviews”  column. 

Attached  to  the  “Focus”  form  was  the  lead  from  a UPl  news 
release  which  read,  in  essence,  “Volunteer  Army  a dismal  failure.” 
The  person  who  sent  in  the  “Focus”  noted  that  this  kind  of  news 
was  hurting  recruiting  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  we  could  do 
to  stop  it. 

First,  I am  quite  aware  of  certain  distortions  related  to  the 
Volunteer  Army.  I read  the  local  papers,  and  the  clippings  from 
other  major  newspapers  are  usually  brought  to  my  attention.  The 
news  is  replete  with  articles  which  focus  on  short-falls  of  numbers 
and  quality  enlistments.  Many  errors  of  fact  are  noted. 

Second,  I have  commented  on  the  subject  of  volunteer  vs.  draft 
in  “Forrester’s  Focus,”  “Tie-Line,”and  the  Journal  so  you  should 
know  my  position  on  the  matter.  I consider  the  Volunteer  Army — 
and  I refer  to  the  Active  Army  — a marked  success  story.  Other 
components  are  having  difficulty  sustaining  the  strength.  But  their 
leaders,  together  with  our  Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary,  are  working 
toward  solutions  in  the  volunteer  mode. 

Third,  can  we  do  anything  to  stop  loose  reporting?  Not  direct- 
ly. The  First  Amendment  guarantees  the  right  of  free  press  and  / 
would  have  it  no  other  way.  It  is  a freedom,  a right,  that  we  all 
treasure.  However,  we  too  have  the  right  of  free  speech.  Leaders  at 
every  level  can  tell  the  Army  story  as  it  is  and  consistent  with  the 
local  situation  known  to  each  leader.  Thus,  region,  district,  area, 
and  station  commanders  can  cite  the  true  story.  I have  been  inter- 
viewed recently  by  Newsweek.  I have  narrated  a ten-part  television 
program.  Recently,  I was  on  a St.  Louis  radio  station  talk  show.  I 
have  spoken  before  several  large  influencer  organizations.  These 
presentations  can  be  made  by  articulate  and  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple at  the  various  Recruiting  Command  levels.  Cf  course,  all  of  us 
have  the  obligation  to  insure  that  our  facts  are  that  — FACTS.  It’s 
wise  to  verify  your  statements  with  DRC  and  Regional  PAC  to  in- 
sure consistency.  Misinformation  can  be  detrimental  also. 

What  I’m  recommending  is  increased  exposure  before  the 
public.  Let’s  let  the  American  people  know  what  we  have  done  — 
we’ve  accomplished  our  Mission! 

There  is  one  last  thing  we  can  all  do;  recruit  the  number  of  peo- 
ple we  need,  in  the  highest  mental  category  possible,  and  put  them 
in  the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  I know  you’ll  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  meet  those  requirements  and  continue  to  prove  that  the 
volunteer  Army  is  a success. 

Good  recruiting. 


MAY  1977 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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“Sarge”  Emergency  Handbook 


It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
SFC  James  P.  Gregory  has  been  assigned 
overseas  duty.  I would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
work  that  he  initiated  in  our  school  during  his 
assignment  as  Army  recruiter  in  our  area.  For 
him,  hopefully,  this  is  a great  opportunity  but 
for  us  at  Dunedin  High  School  his  going  is  a 
great  loss. 

He,  at  all  times,  was  well  groomed  and 
presented  himself  with  a professional  and 
friendly  attitude.  He  related  well  with  the 
faculty  and  administration  and  worked  very 
cooperatively  with  the  guidance  department. 

We  appreciated  the  cooperative  spirit  in 
which  the  sergeant  presented  himself  to  the 
families  of  the  prospective  enlistees  and  the 
professional  manner  in  which  he  clearly  ex- 
plained the  facts  and  available  opportunities 
provided  through  the  Army  programs.  We, 
too,  were  most  impressed  with  the  individual 
conferences  he  had  with  the  many,  many 
students  here  in  our  school. 

Seldom  do  we  work  with  a young  man  so 
dedicated  to  military  service  and  to  the  op- 
portunities it  provides  for  young  people. 

We,  at  Dunedin,  will  truly  miss  "Sarge”! 

Elizabeth  A.  Moore 
Guidance  Coordinator 
Dunedin,  Fla.,  High  School 

What  more  can  we  say? 

Error? 

An  error  appeared  in  the  article  "Greet- 
ing" in  the  July  1976  issue,  which  said  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  register  for  the 
draft.  There  is  no  longer  a draft,  but  young 
men  are  still  required  to  register  with  the 
Selective  Service  when  they  are  18.  In  many 
cases,  this  may  be  done  by  mail. 

Glenn  Shaw 
Beckley  DRC 


The  President  terminated  registration 
procedures  under  the  Military  Selective  Ser- 
vice Act  by  Proclamation  No.  4360,  March  29, 
1975.  Per  the  General  Counsel,  Selective 
Service  System,  this  proclamation  is  still  in 
effect. 


I want  to  thank  the  command  for  dis- 
tributing The  Pocket  Emergency  Handbook 
because  it  helped  me  out  of  a dangerous 
situation. 

My  girlfriend  and  I were  driving  north  on 
1-57  in  hazardous  conditions  when  my 
accelerator  pedal  stuck.  We  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  free  the  pedal,  but 
only  managed  to  increase  our  fear.  For- 
tunately, Debbie  remembered  reading  the 
emergency  handbook  she  found  in  my  glove 
compartment.  She  immediately  used  the  in- 
structions in  it  to  direct  our  emergency  stop. 

Things  worked  out  well,  and  I’m  grateful. 

Ted  P.  Canelakes 
HQ  USAREC  (RFM) 


We're  always  glad  to  get  good  words 
about  something  distributed  by  USAREC.  In 
this  case,  the  booklet  (pictured  below  for 
those  who  might  have  forgotten)  is  published 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Chicago 
and  distributed  by  the  USAREC  safety  office. 
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PROSPECTS: 


turning  them  on, 
turning  them  off. 

By  CAROL  T.  MASEK 

Cleveland  DRC 

“From  the  people  I’ve  talked  to 
in  the  Army,  I think  that  the  Army 
has  the  best  benefits  of  the  ser- 
vices.” 

“The  Army  personnel  I’ve  talked 
with  are  so  nice;  they  are  really  in- 
terested in  what  I want  to  do.” 

“My  friends  think  I’m  crazy  to 
join  and  say  the  Army  is  all  fight 
and  no  fun.” 

“The  Army?  No  thanks  — what 
if  war  breaks  out?” 

“I  checked  all  the  services  and 
the  Army  definitely  has  the 
greatest  scope  of  jobs.” 

These  are  examples,  in  a 
nutshell,  of  the  attitudes  of 


prospects  towards  the  U.S.  Army. 
Several  questions  are  brought  to 
mind  by  this  data.  First,  just  who 
are  these  people?  Second,  why  do 
they  hold  these  views?  And  third, 
how  can  the  recruiter  convert 
negative  attitudes  to  positive  Army 
enlistment  action? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  we 
must  ask  another:  what  are  the  Ar- 
my’s need  requirements  for  per- 
sonnel? Generally,  the  bulk  of  the 
in-coming  force  should  be  young 
people  who  are  achievement- 
oriented,  intelligent  and  willing  to 
learn.  The  majority  of  high  school 
graduates  fall  into  this  category. 
Therefore,  the  way  to  assure 
yourself  of  recruiting  high  school 
grads  is  to  enlist  them  even  before 
they  graduate  and  get  involved  in 
other  pursuits.  Translated  into 
recruiting  terminology,  the  people 
we  want  are  the  high  school 
graduates,  CAT.  I-IIIA,  who  can, 
incidently,  help  USAREC  by 
recruiting  themselves  into  an  E-2 
promotion  while  still  in  high 
school. 

Now,  prospects  hold  varied 
views  towards  the  Army  depending 
upon  what  their  goals  are,  what 
appeals  to  them,  and  how  they 
perceive  that  the  Army  can  meet 
their  desires.  To  determine  just 
what  does  inspire  prospects,  we  in- 
terviewed both  recruiters  and 
prospects. 

One  senior  DEP  enlistee  said.  “I 
have  no  special  skills  now  and  I’m 
looking  forward  to  gaining  some  in 
the  Army  that  will  be  beneficial  in 
the  civilian  job  market  when  my 
enlistment  is  up.”  His  brother  (also 
an  Army  DEPer)  added,  “The  Army 
pays  fairly  well;  plus  it  picks  up 
rent  and  medical  bills  and  pays  up 
to  75%  of  the  tuition  for  approved 
vocational-technical  training  and 
college.” 

Another  enlistee  (who  has 
already  completed  a year  of  college) 
wants  to  continue  her  education 
but  in  a different  situation  than  the 
campus  scene.  “I  want  to  really  get 
out  on  my  own  and  gain  a practical 
skill  in  addition  to  pursuing  my  for- 
mal education  (at  Army  expense). 
I’m  looking  forward  to  doing 


something  I’ve  certainly  never  done 
before  — becoming  a nuclear 
weapons  maintenance  specialist.” 

Others  who  are  looking  to  the 
Army  for  furthering  their 
educations  realize  that,  although 
the  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill  exists  no 
longer,  its  replacement  offers  good 
benefits  also.  “After  all,”  said  one 
young  man,  “getting  two  dollars 
from  the  government  for  every 
dollar  I save  is  certainly  better  than 
my  paying  all  three  dollars.” 

Because  many  seniors  have  not 
made  firm  plans,  some  recruiters 
have  a real  opportunity  for  an 
overall  display  of  sensitivity  in 
salesmanship.  Said  SFC  Larry 
Stover  (Maple  Hts.,  Ohio  R/S), 
“When  a senior  comes  in  and  says 
‘Look  Sarge,  I’m  17  and  I don’t  real- 
ly know  what  I want  to  do,’  1 just 
keep  asking  questions  to  try  to 
determine  some  occupational  in- 
terests to  indicate  on  page  5 of  DA 
Form  1966.  Also,  the  leadership  ex- 
perience gained  through  working 
with  others  is  a big  turn-on  for  kids 
I deal  with.  Travel  to  Hawaii  or  Eu- 
rope impresses  some  people.  I’ve 
been  all  over  so  I just  make 
suggestions  to  a prospect  until  I see 
a light  of  interest,  then  I say  “You’d 

like  to  go  to  wouldn’t 

you?”’ 

All  prospects  appreciate  people 
who  exhibit  a sincere  interest  in 
them.  As  SSG  Sidney  Adams 
(Bryan,  Ohio,  R/S)  pointed  out,  “I 
try  to  get  prospects  talking  casual- 
ly since  this  helps  them  relax  and 
gives  me  information  so  I know 
what  to  sell.  Questions  such  as 
‘Have  you  been  thinking  seriously 
about  the  Army?’  ‘For  how  long?’ 
and  ‘Why  the  Army?’  usually  help  a 
lot.” 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  a 
prospect  may  be  turned  off  to  an 
Army  enlistment.  His  parents  may 
not  encourage  him,  many  times 
because  of  ignorance  of  the  Army’s 
programs.  SFC  Stover  asks  his 
prospects  if  he  can  go  home  with 
them  to  talk  with  their  parents. 
Parents  are  more  likely  to  be  sold  on 
their  own  turf  than  in  a recruiting 
station  in  which  they’re  uncomfor- 
table. The  same  is  true  of  high 
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school  guidance  counselors. 

SSG  Adams  realizes  that  young 
people  are  often  leery  of  an  Army 
recruiter.  “I  rely  upon  my  DEPs  to 
vouch  for  my  character  and  help  es- 
tablish rapport,”  he  explained. 
“Total  honesty  is  essential  for 
successful  recruiting,”  he  con- 
tinued. “The  prospects  know  that 
nothing  is  all  good,  so  I tell  the  bad 
along  with  the  good.”  When  word 
gets  around  that  you’re  a “straight 
shooter,”  you’ll  get  referrals. 
Recruiter  Aides  are  helpful  here, 
too  — plus  they  can  dispel  fears 
which  a prospect  may  have  about 
basic  combat  training. 

Some  prospects  offer  the  objec- 
tion “What  if  war  breaks  out?”  SFC 
Adams  then  points  out,  “Well,  in 
that  case,  you’ll  have  to  go  anyway, 
but  probably  as  an  infantry  soldier. 
Enlisting  now  will  give  you  your 


choice  of  jobs;  and  in  the  remote 
possibility  of  war,  you  certainly 
won’t  automatically  become  an  in- 
fantryman. Your  Army  job  will  still 
be  needed,  too.” 

The  possibility  of  a prospect 
turn-off  caused  by  not  getting  the 
job  desired  on  his  enlistment  date 
can  be  prevented  by  the  recruiter 
being  sure  he  does  not  sell  options. 
He  must  urge  his  prospects  to  keep 
open  minds,  explaining  that  their 
choices  will  depend  upon  what’s  in 
the  computer  and  the  actions  of 
Army  guidance  counselors.  How- 
ever, pressuring  people  to  enlist 
even  if  they  are  very  unhappy  with 
the  option  choices  is  not  helpful  for 
a recruiter’s  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity. 

After  rapport  is  established 
between  recruiter  and  prospect,  it’s 
time  to  get  serious  about  military 


careers.  Laughing  and  joking  with  a 
person  who  is  considering  in- 
vesting three  to  four  years  of  his 
life  serving  his  country  will  leave  a 
bad  taste  in  his  mouth. 

Some  prospects  may  assert  that 
the  other  services  offer  an  “easier 
time  ” or  “better  training”  or  “more 
choices.”  Recruiters  should  make  it 
their  business  to  know  what  their 
competition  does  have  to  offer  so 
that  effective  comparisons  with 
Army  options  can  be  made. 

“Yet,”  claims  SSG  Adams, 
“prospects  don’t  do  that  much 
shopping  between  the  services. 
Most  kids  think  ‘you’ve  got  basic 
you  have  sergeants,  you  have  of- 
ficers in  all  the  services.’  The  key 
is,  therefore,  who  reaches  the  appli- 
cant first.” 

So,  go  get  ’em! 
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Prospects  are  where  you  find  them 


By  MIMI  LEE 

Dallas  DRC 

Ask  recruiters  where  they  find 
their  best  prospects  and  you  may 
get  an  answer  that  will  not  be  the 
school  solution. 

“Anywhere  you  find  people,” 
would  summarize  the  responses  of 
many  successful  recruiters. 

QMA’s  don’t  line  up  in  neat 
rows  by  the  high  school  counselor’s 
office,  and  they  don’t  stand  around 
by  the  recruiting  station  every  mor- 
ning waiting  to  take  a number  for 
processing. 

“Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  con- 
tact the  high  school  senior  at  the 
high  school,  it  really  isn’t 
preferred,”  explains  one  recruiter. 
“You  want  to  get  Johnny  away  from 


his  peers  so  that  you  can  talk  to  him 
seriously,  without  having  his  bud- 
dies ribbing  him  for  talking  to  a 
recruiter.  That’s  one  fast  way  to 
lose  a prospect.” 

So  where  do  you  find  him? 

Well,  you  work  your  high  school 
lists,  ASVAB  print-outs,  ^nd 
REACT  cards;  you  make  the  rounds 
of  the  bowling  alley,  game  centers 
and  quick-food  stands. 

Then  where  do  you  go?  Fishing. 

Why  not?  One  of  our  recruiters 
keeps  fishing  tackle  in  his  car,  and 
he’ll  stop  where  he  sees  a fellow 
with  a fishing  pole.  After  they’ve 
talked  awhile,  it  often  turns  out 
that  the  fisherman  has  become  a 
prospect. 

Our  point  is  that  a recruiter  is 
basically  on  the  job  all  day  and 
half  the  night.  He  makes  all  his  en- 
vironments a possible  production 
center.  The  best  prospects  are 
wherever  the  imaginative  recruiter 
uncovers  them.  They  are  wherever 
that  recruiter  happens  to  be  at  the 
moment. 

It  isn’t  always  easy  to  recognize 
the  best  prospects  right  away.  But 


our  most  successful  recruiters 
agree  that  they  have  developed  a 
“feel”  for  recognizing  them  and 
weeding  out  undesirable  prospects. 

SFC  Barney  Buckner,  a recruiter 
in  Garland,  has  a less  mystical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  iden- 
tifying the  top  quality  recruit. 

“Eye-to-eye  contact  is  essential 
in  evaluating  a prospect,”  he  ex- 
plains. “The  personal  interview  can 
make  or  break  a sales  pitch.  It  also 
tips  me  off  as  to  how  badly  I want 
that  guy  or  gal  to  join  the  Army.  I 
watch  to  see  how  they  relate  to 
their  friends  and  other  members  of 
their  peer  group.  I find  out  from  the 
school  how  their  teachers  and 
counselors  see  them.  And  I look  to 
see  how  well  they  are  integrated 
into  their  particular  circle  of  school 
activities.” 

Looking,  listening  and  watching 
are  the  recruiter’s  special  “tools” 
for  finding  top  quality  prospects. 
Even  then,  the  recruiter  may  face 
the  disappointment  of  a dis- 
qualification through  some  un- 
suspected medical  problem.  There’s 
no  sure  thing  in  recruiting  except 
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objectives. 

Once  you’ve  identified  the  best 
prospects  as  those  who  fit  the  Army 
and  the  Army  fits  them,  how  do  you 
get  them? 

You  show  them  how  they  fit 
what  the  Army  wants  and  how  the 
Army  fits  their  own  needs.  You 
nurture  the  conviction  that  as  in- 
dividuals they  are  uniquely  suited 
for  the  goals  they  have  chosen.  You 
can’t  simply  offer  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  a career  choice;  you  want 
them  to  feel  that  they  will  be 


successful  in  that  pursuit.  Other- 
wise, they  may  lose  interest  and 
stick  with  the  life-style  with  which 
they  are  familiar. 

Finally,  the  Army  guidance 
counselor  also  plays  a critical  role  in 
keeping  or  losing  a prospect.  The 
couselor  works  with  them  in  the  last 
area  of  doubt  they  may  have  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do. 

The  counselor’s  most  important 
tool  is  the  computer.  Once  he’s 
determined  the  applicant’s  ap- 
titudes and  interests,  he  uses  the 


computer  search  to  find  the  correct 
slot.  He  must  reinforce  the  idea  that 
the  applicants  are  receiving  some- 
thing tailored  to  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals. Otherwise,  the  recruits 
may  lose  their  positive  attitude  and 
change  their  minds. 

So  the  search  for  the  best 
prospect  may  very  well  begin  with 
the  people  recruiters  talk  about, 
and  end  with  a satisfied  enlistee. 
And  it’s  professionalism  all  the 
way  in  between  that  makes  it  work. 


Average  reading  time:  2 minutes 

Followup:  key  to  effectiveness 


By  JOYCE  ROBBINS 

Columbia  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  ]im  Ryals 
feels  that  follow-up  is  an  important 
key  to  successful  recruiting.  “It’s 
one  of  my  most  important  con- 
siderations,’’ says  the  Easley,  S.C., 
recruiter  with  an  emphatic  nod  of 
his  head.  “1  don’t  just  forget  about 
someone  once  he’s  enlisted.  If  a guy 
gives  me  assistance,  I make  sure  a 
nice  letter  is  placed  in  his  file  or  a 
form  for  a three-day  pass.  The  ex- 
tra effort  it  requires  can  mean  the 
difference  between  a disgruntled 
enlistee  and  one  who  feels  ap- 
preciated.” 

SFC  Ryals  adds,  “I  use  the  bud- 


dy system  a lot,  too.  Each  enlistee  is 
told  about  the  accelerated  promo- 
tion to  E-2  for  three  enlist- 
ments . . . .”  Ryals  is  interrupted  by 
the  telephone. 

Snatches  of  his  conversation  in- 
dicate that  he’s  talking  to  one  of  his 
enlistees.  “Jackie,  hey  . . . it’s  great 
to  hear  from  you!  How’s  training? 
Yeh,  well,  we  need  to  get  out  and 
visit  some  high  schools  when 
you’re  home.” 

Turning  from  the  phone,  he 
says,  “I  keep  up  with  how  they’re 
doing  in  training  and  urge  them  to 
stop  by  for  visits  when  they’re 
home  on  leave.  I invite  them  to  go 
with  me  when  I visit  their  schools. 
A former  student  has  a lot  of 
credibility  and  the  kids  like  to  ask 
what  basic’s  really  like  from 
someone  they  know  who’s  just  been 
there.” 

The  veteran  recruiter  does  not 
believe  in  walk-ins.  “There’s  no 
such  thing.  Every  person  who  com- 
es in  the  door  was  motivated  by 
something — maybe  a public  service 
announcement,  a mail-out,  a tele- 
phone call  or  a referral  from  a 
friend  or  acquaintance.”  Ryals 
states.  “Often  that  referral  is  from 
someone  you  might  least  expect  — 
your  gas  station  attendant,  super- 
market manager  or  the  Avon  lady.” 


A picture  hangs  above  Ryals 
desk  exemplifying  a successful 
follow-up.  The  face  in  the  frame 
belongs  to  newly-commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  James  Dobson. 
Dobson  first  came  in  the  Army  in 
1968  as  a private.  After  his  dis- 
charge in  1971,  Ryals  urged  him  to 
use  his  G.I.  Bill  benefits  to  further 
his  education  and  talked  to  him 
about  ROTC  as  well.  At  the  com- 
missioning ceremony  Ryals  was  at 
least  as  proud  as  the  boy’s  parents 
as  he  congratualted  the  new  lieute- 
nant and  pocketed  the  dollar  he 
earned  by  giving  the  new  officer  his 
first  salute. 

Ryals  reminisces,  “I  used  to  talk 
to  Jim’s  mother  when  she  worked  in 
a local  school  lunchroom.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  was  convinced 
that  the  Army  might  be  the  place 
for  her  son.  Finally,  she  came 
around  and  now  she  even  rec- 
ommends the  Army  to  others. 

“I  think  a recruiter  should  bear 
in  mind  that  every  single  individual 
he  meets  or  deals  with  is  a possible 
enlistee  or  a potential  prospect 
referral,”  Ryals  reiterates.  Ap- 
parently, the  system  this  gold 
badge  winner  uses  works  for  him. 
SFC  Ryals  was  one  of  the  top  ten 
recruiters  for  the  Columbia  DRC 
last  year.  ® 
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‘Scouting’  for 
leads  in  Detroit 


Average  reading  time:  3 minutes 


By  NANCY  BARONE 

Detroit  DRC 

Staff  Sergeant  Russ  Erbstoesser 
of  the  East  Detroit  recruiting  sta- 
tion is  always  scouting  around  for 
good  leads.  Pardon  the  pun,  but  as 
the  Michi-gami  district  com- 
missioner of  the  Greater  Detroit 
Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  congenial  and  ar- 
ticulate Erbstoesser  has  found  that 
his  scouting  affiliation  is  a boon  to 
recruiting. 

Erbstoesser,  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  scouting  throughout  his 
16  years  of  military  service,  works 
with  33  other  commissioners  and 
over  a hundred  scoutmasters,  all 
active  in  community  affairs,  and  all 
of  whom  function  as  potential 
recruiters.  His  scouting  and 
recruiting  areas  of  responsibility 
coincide  neatly,  and  Erbstoesser 
has  become  a household  word  in 
scouting  circles  around  Macomb 
County. 

It’s  surprising  how  many  scout 
leaders  have  been  members  of  the 
armed  services,  say's  Erbstoesser, 
and  they  feel  a true  kinship  with 
the  Army.  Consequently,  they 
accept  and  respect  him  as  an  Army 
representative  and  the  results  are 
cooperation  and  a good  many 
referrals. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  Erb- 
stoesser, the  scout  leader,  has  had 
more  school  doors  opened  to  him 
than  Erbstoesser,  the  recruiter. 
Last  year,  when  a room  was  needed 
for  a district  meeting,  Erbstoesser, 
approached  the  principal  of  an  area 
high  school  with  a closed-door 
policy  towards  the  military.  Since 
the  school  had  an  open-door  policy 
for  community  projects,  Erb- 
stoesser, the  scout  leader,  got  his 
foot  in  the  door,  and  before  long 
was  working  with  the  counselors 
and  administrators  as  Erbstoesser, 


the  Army  recruiter. 

Elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  often  sponsor  scouting 
units,  and  on  many  occasions, 
Erbstoesser  has  spoken  to  groups 
of  Cub  Scouts  and  Webelos  who  are 
at  an  age  to  respond  favorably  to 
the  military.  Their  positive  impres- 
sion, Erbstoesser  finds,  carries 
through  to  the  teen  years  and  many 
scouts  become  active  in  ROTC  and 
later  pursue  a military  career. 

Erbstoesser  is  convinced  that,  on 
the  whole,  scouts  make  better 
soldiers  than  non-scouts,  the  main 
reason  being  discipline.  In  the  early 
1900’s  British  Army  officer.  Lord 
Baden-Powell,  wrote  a survival 
manual  based  on  military-type  dis- 
cipline which  was  later  adopted  by 
the  scouting  movement.  The  scouts 
who  come  up  through  the  ranks, 
Erbstoesser  feels,  are  better 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  rigors  of 
basic  training  and  military  life 
because  of  their  disciplined  scout- 
ing experiences. 

One  excellent  source  of  leads, 
Erbstoesser  finds,  is  through  the 
Exploring  Program  which  attracts 
mature  boys  and  girls  from  15  to  20 
who  are  thinking  seriously  about  a 
future  career  and  how  to  pursue  it. 

Eagle  Scouts,  usually  top  stu- 
dents and  college-bound,  are  likely 
candidates  for  the  military 
academies.  Last  May,  Erbstoesser 
was  the  sponsor  for  ten  Eagle 
Scouts  from  the  greaterDetroit  area 
who  were  interested  in  military 
careers,  and  spent  a day  with  them 
visiting  a multi-service  recruiting 
station. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  Erb- 
stoesser’s  mind  that  scouting  has 
made  him  a better  soldier  and 
recruiter.  For  his  training  to 
become  a district  commissioner, 
classes  in  staff  management,  in 
planning,  and  in  recruiting  were  re- 


quired. And  Erbstoesser  found  that 
the  recruiting  techniques  he  learn- 
ed in  the  Army  complemented  those 
he  was  using  to  recruit  in  scouting. 
Since  there  is  an  emphasis  on  plan- 
ning and  procedures  at  the  com- 
missioners’ level,  Erbstoesser  feels 
he  is  better  organized  in  his  weekly 
and  monthly  recruiting  activities 
and  continues  to  be  a 100  percent 
plus  recruiter. 

Scouting  has  also  kept  Erb- 
stoesser on  his  toes  as  a spit  and 
polish  soldier.  When  he  is  called 
upon  to  inspect  units  from  time  to 
time,  he  uses  military  inspection 
standards  with  good  results. 

Since  approximately  50  percent 
of  all  the  enlistees  from  the  East 
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Detroit  recruiting  station  last  year 
were  involved  in  scouting  at  one 
time  or  another,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  Erbstoesser’s  work  as  district 
commissioner  is  paying  off.  “I  have 
a ready  market  to  work,”  said 
Erbstoesser,  “and  a quality  market 
at  that.  Don’t  ever  sell  scouting 
short,”  he  added.  “That’s  where  we 
can  find  some  of  our  best  soldiers  of 
tomorrow.” 
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the  REACT  computer 


Catching 


MSG  Franklin  J.  “Dusty”  Rhodes 
of  the  New  Haven  DRC  reacted 
“somewhat  tersely”  to  a “Dis- 
position Overdue”  notice  from 
the  REACT  computer,  and 
he  was  right. 

By  JOHN  DIENHART 

Marketing  Mgr, 

HQ  USAREC,  A&SP 

“The  REACT  system,  if  used 
properly,  can  mean  the  difference 
between  being  an  average  recruiter 
and  top  recruiter,”  according  to 
Master  Sergeant  Franklin  J.  “Dus- 
ty” Rhodes,  assistant  area  com- 
mander of  Hartford  area. 

Hartford,  the  top  area  in  New 
Haven  DRC  for  the  past  18  months, 
has  enlisted  69  REACT  referrals  for 
a 10.3  percent  accession  rate  and 
has  313  still  working  in  the 
followup  file. 

Captain  Kevin  McAvoy,  Hart- 
ford area  commander,  attributes 
the  area’s  success  to  MSG  Rhodes’ 
sound  management  of  the  REACT 
system  and  super  selling  by 
recruiters. 

MSG  “Dusty”  Rhodes  first  came 
to  the  attention  of  REACT  system 
managers  when  he  reacted 
somewhat  tersely  to  a “Disposition 
Overdue”  notice  for  three  names  in 


his  area. 

A check  by  USAREC  A&SP 
revealed  that  the  sergeant  had 
caught  the  computer  with  “egg  on 
its  mechanical  face.”  MSG  Rhodes’ 
disposition  cards  had  been  return- 
ed. In  fact,  Rhodes  hasn’t  had  a 
legitimate  disposition  overdue  in 
three  months. 

There  was  some  suspicion  by 
the  red-faced  computer  persons 
that  MSG  Rhodes  had  his  own 
private  computer  because  of  his  ab- 
solute certainty  that  the  REACT 
machine  was  wrong  — and  he  knew 
he  was  right. 

MSG  Rhodes  does  have  a com- 
puter! It’s  right  under  his  hat,  and 
he  doesn’t  have  to  waste  a lot  of 
time  punching  cards  for  input  or 
wiring  up  complicated  consoles. 

USAREC  A&SP  contacted  MSG 
Rhodes  to  learn  how  he  had  become 
the  “Pied  Piper  of  Hartfordland” 
and  the  following  interview  was 
launched: 

A&SP:  Sarge,  how  come  your 

area  has  such  a fantastic  REACT 
conversion  figure?  You  couldn’t 
have  that  many  relatives. 

Rhodes:  Captain  McAvoy  and  I 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  our 
system,  but  we  never  considered  it 
out  of  the  ordinary.  We  just  follow 
USAREC  Reg  601-51. 

A&SP:  C’  mon  Sarge,  take  off 

your  humble  hat.  Everyone  has 
access  to  Reg  601-51,  but  you’re 
getting  more  than  twice  the 
national  percentage  of  enlistments 
from  REACT. 

Rhodes:  O.K.,  I should  have 

said  we  follow  601-51,  but  we  do  it 
right!  In  fact,  I refined  the  system 
by  adding  an  extra  step  because  I 
was  getting  bugged  by  the 
‘Dispositions  Overdue.’  It  worked, 
and  I haven’t  had  a ‘D.O.’  in  the  last 


three  months.  Also,  you’re  right 
about  our  system,  and  if  you  tell  us 
anyone  has  a better  REACT 
program  we  won’t  believe  it. 

A&SP:  Step  by  step,  what 

happens  to  a REACT  card  in  your 
area  — and  include  everything. 
Remember,  if  the  other  USAREC 
areas  could  duplicate  your  results, 
we’d  have  so  many  accessions  that 
General  Forrester  could  loan  some 
to  the  Air  Force. 

Rhodes:  O.K.,  step  by  step: 

When  the  REACT  card  arrives  at 
the  recruiting  station  it  is  opened 
by  only  the  station  commander. 
Once  the  station  commander  deter- 
mines which  recruiter  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  prospect,  he  rips  off  the 
USAREC  200-2  and  gives  the 
prospect  card  half  to  the  recruiter 
with  a suspense  of  72  hours.  The 
station  commander  retains  the 
management  card  in  his  suspense 
file.  In  the  case  of  stations  where 
the  station  commander  is  not  on 
production,  he  accepts  the  respon- 
sibility of  contacting  the  prospect 
himself  and  then  turns  the  card 
over  to  the  recruiter  for  a follow  up 
appointment. 

A&SP:  The  firing  line  of  the 

REACT  system  is  the  station  com- 
mander and  the  recruiter.  Judging 
from  your  results  you  must  ‘psyche’ 
them  up  for  the  big  REACT  game. 
What  do  you  do? 

Rhodes:  I insist  the  station 

commanders  treat  the  REACT  lead 
the  same  as  a walk-in,  as  it  is  very 
much  the  same.  The  individual  who 
has  requested  information  by  call- 
ing from  a billboard,  or  cutting  a 
coupon,  is  telling  the  recruiter,  ‘You 
have  something  I am  interested  in, 
and  I want  to  know  more.’  I refuse 
to  kill  a lead  unless  I am  100  per- 
cent sure  he/she  is  physically  or 
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mentally  disqualified  or  a bona- 
fide  bogus.  Bogus.  Bogus  leads,  by 
the  way,  are  few  and  far  between. 
After  the  initial  contact,  the  station 
commander  or  recruiter  make  a 
decision  as  to  what  action  is  re- 
quired. If  the  prospect  is  even  the 
slightest  bit  interested,  we  ask 
REACT  to  follow  it  up.  Remember, 
REACT  provides  a professionally 
prepared  mailout  and  an  opportuni- 
ty to  call  your  prospect  again.  To 
point  out  the  patience  of  one  of  our 
recruiters,  he  recently  enlisted  an 
applicant  from  a REACT  card  after 
the  fifth  follow  up. 

A&SP:  You  mentioned  you  rely 
on  the  professional  mailouts. 
Which  REACT  follow  up  letters 
work  the  best? 

Rhodes:  Most  of  our  follow  ups 
are  Dl2  (general  letter).  Of  course 
we  use  DIO  (come  of  age]  and  Dll 
(graduation  letter)  when  ap- 
propriate, but  rarely  ever  do  we  use 
Dl3  (recruiter-no  letter).  I see  no 
future  in  passing  up  the  opportuni- 
ty of  letting  REACT  send  the 
prospect  a nice  letter  and  an  RPI. 
This  might  just  be  enough  to  light 
his  hot  button.  You  always  follow 
the  letter  with  a recruiter  call 
anyway,  so  why  not  get  the  benefit 
of  both  in  one  effort  by  letting  the 
REACT  system  generate  the  letter. 

A&SP:  What  did  you  do  to  cor- 
rect your  ‘disposition  overdue’ 
problem,  and  how  could  you  be  so 
positive  the  three  overdue  names 
were  ‘goofs’  by  the  computer  per- 
sons. 

Rhodes:  Previously  I men- 

tioned that  we  follow  USAREC  Reg 
601-51.  Well,  we  added  one  more  re- 
quirement in  the  Hartford  area. 
After  the  recruiter/station  com- 
mander has  made  final  disposition 
in  Block  G of  the  USAREC  200-2,  he 


sends  the  management  half  to  the 
area  headquarters.  The  purpose  of 
this  additional  step  is  to  provide 
the  area  and  assistant  area  com- 
mander a mechanism  to  monitor  the 
accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the 
reporting.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  this  one  action  had  totally 
eliminated  the  ‘overdue’  reports 
and  the  majority  of  the  ‘disposition 
rejects.’  To  keep  track  of  all  of  the 
cards  we  simply  mark  them  off  on 
the  area  commander’s  copy  of  the 
weekly  activity  listing.  If  the  lead 
is  to  be  followed  up,  we  mark  in 
green  the  date  forwarded  back  to 
REACT  and  the  action  requested 
(D10-D13).  If  the  card  should  be 
killed,  we  mark  in  red  the  date 
forwarded  and  the  reason  for  dis- 
qualification (D01-D09).  At  any 
given  time  you  can  pull  a station’s 
file  and  at  a glance  see  what  cards 
are  still  outstanding  and  which 
ones  are  getting  close  to  being  over- 
due. When  all  of  the  cards  on  a 
weekly  listing  have  been  accounted 
for,  the  listing  is  pulled  and  put  in 
the  inactive  file.  This  entire  system 
takes  only  about  2 hours  of  my  time 
on  Saturday  morning  and  the 
statistics  point  out  that  the  time  is 
well  spent. 

One  additional  spinoff  of  this 
type  of  monitoring  is  that  the  area 
headquarters  becomes  aware  of 
effectiveness  of  the  recruiting  force 
and,  also,  we  can  tell  how  efficient- 
ly the  REACT  Center  is  func- 
tioning. If  you  are  positive  that  a 
final  disposition  card  reached 
REACT  a week  before  the  60-day 
cutoff  and  it  comes  out  on  the  over- 
due report,  then  maybe  your  card 
was  delayed  in  the  mail  and  is  in 
the  bottom  of  some  key  punch 
operator’s  ‘in  box.’ 

A&SP:  We’ve  sent  the  computer 


lads  and  ladies  ‘Get  Well  Cards’  and 
they  also  noted  your  REACT 
returns  never  call  for  disposition 
reject  and  your  recruiters  always 
list  corrections  for  future  mailing. 
As  a ‘REACT’  expert,  do  you  have 
any  hints  for  others  who  work  with 
REACT  cards? 

Rhodes:  “(1)  Pen  and  ink  correc- 
tions: The  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
the  management  card  contains  a 
block  to  be  checked  if  there  are  any 
corrections  made  by  the  recruiter. 
Use  this  carefully  to  insure  that 
future  follow  up  mailings  are  com- 
plete and  accurate:  (2)  Disposition 
instructions:  Be  sure  to  check  only 
one  box;  check  two  and  a ‘disposi- 
tion reject’  will  result;  (3)  Follow 
up:  Follow  up  must  be  at  least  60 
days  after  the  process  date  on  the 
card  and  should  not  exceed  one 
year  from  the  process  date.  If  the 
time  involved  is  more  than  a year,  a 
‘disposition  reject’  will  result;  (4) 
REACT  letter:  Examples  of  the 
‘come  of  age,’  ‘graduation,’  and 
‘general  letter’  are  shown  in  Figures 
6,  7,  and  8 of  USAREC  Reg  601-51. 
Once  you  see  how  these  letters 
work  you’ll  really  not  hesitate  to 
send  a follow  up  letter  to  anyone. 

A&SP:  “Sergeant  Rhodes,  in 
conclusion,  we’ve  discovered  a 
brand  new  recruiter,  in  another 
command,  who  converted  10  out  of 
10  of  his  first  REACT  leads.  What’s 
your  reaction? 

Rhodes:  Not  difficult  to  unders- 
tand — he  hasn’t  been  around  long 
enough  to  know  it  couldn’t  be  done. 
Send  him  down  here  and  I’ll  see  he 
maintains  his  batting  average. 

A&SP:  Keep  up  the  good  work 
and  thanks  for  the  information. 
Good  recruiting. 

Rhodes:  Be  my  guest  anytime. 
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Average  reading  time:  3 minutes 


Making  history 


The  biggest  booster  of  the 
Detroit  AFEES  basketball  team 
(above)  LTC  Parker,  poses  with 
the  team  which,  at  the  time  the 
photo  was  taken,  had  not  lost  a 
game.  At  right,  LTC  Parker  caps 
an  awards  ceremony  in  a rather 
unusual  way. 


Story  by  NANCY  BARONE 

Detroit  DRC 

Photos  by  PO  JOHN  HOWARD 

Detroit  AFEES 


She’s  gracious,  she’s  friendly, 
and  she’s  the  first  woman  to  com- 
mand an  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  Entrance  Station.  And,  as  her 
tour  of  duty  was  winding  down. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mattie  V. 
Parker  took  a few  moments  to  re- 
flect on  the  past  two  years  spent  in 
Detroit,  running  the  AFEES. 

“After  the  work  I did  in  building 
the  Recreational  Services  Program 
in  Germany,”  said  LTC  Parker,  “I 
felt  that  any  other  job  would  be  an- 
ticlimatic.  But,  in  many  ways,  com- 
manding the  Detroit  AFEES  has 
been  the  greatest  challenge  of  my 
career.” 

The  challenge  was  in  the  diver- 
sity and  complexity  of  her  respon- 
sibilities within  the  organization  as 
she  found  herself  working  with  51 
people  representing  all  services, 
two  dozen  civilians  and  the  ever- 
present stream  of  applicants.  All 
that,  plus  masterminding  and  ad- 
ministrating the  overall  operation, 
proved  to  be  a monumental  task. 

“One  important  reason  I could 
meet  the  challenge  of  commanding 
the  second  largest  AFEES  in  the 
country  was  my  background  in 
recruiting,”  said  LTC  Parker.  "I 
started  my  Army  career  as  WAC 
procurement  officer  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  my  last  assignment  was 
as  chief  of  the  WAC  branch  at  the 
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in  Detroit 

Mattie 

Parker: 

woman, 

lieutenant 

colonel, 

commander. 

U.S.  Army  Midwestern  Regional 
Recruiting  Command  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  And  because  I under- 
stand recruiting  and  its  inherent 
problems,  I’ve  been  better  prepared 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  recruiters, 
the  liaison  NCO’s  and  all  those  in- 
volved in  the  AFEES  process.” 

LTC  Parker’s  philosophy  about 
working  with  a large  staff  can  best 
be  summed  up  this  way.  “Be  fair  — 
be  loyal  — and  be  yourself.”  “I  am  a 
people  person,”  she  added,  "and 
concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
morale  of  all  my  troops.  I’ve  been 
blessed  with  dedicated  and  hard- 
working civilian  employees  and 
have  maintained  good  rapport  with 
the  enlisted  personnel  from  all  ser- 
vices. Each  has  his  responsibilities 
and  I have  mine.  And  through 
mutual  support  we  strive  to  func- 
tion as  a team  to  keep  the  AFEES 
running  smoothly  and  to  get  the  job 
at  hand  done  quickly  and  well.” 
Ever  the  organizer  and  in- 
novator, LTC  Parker  initiated 
several  new  programs  in  Detroit 
that  helped  bring  her  staff  together. 
Civilian  incentive  awards,  enlisted 
man  of  the  quarter  and  year 
awards,  and  a safety  awards 
program  were  incorporated  into  the 
AFEES  SOP.  She  also  saw  the  need 
for  a new  recruiter  orientation 
program  as  well  as  an  AFEES 


LTC  Parker  watches  the  Detroit  AFEES  basketball  team  win  another  game. 


newsletter. 

Being  a sports  enthusiast,  (she 
taught  physical  education  for  nine 
years  before  joining  tbe  Army  in 
’58)  LTC  Parker  encouraged  the 
men  to  organize  a basketball  team. 
So  far  this  year,  they  haven’t  lost  a 
game,  and  LTC  Parker  has  been 
their  biggest  booster,  rarely  miss- 
ing a game. 

Although  it’s  LTC  Parker,  the 
AFEES  commander,  it’s  also  LTC 
Parker,  the  woman,  and  she  usually 
caps  promotion  and  awards  cere- 
monies with  a friendly  hug  and  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek.  With  her  gentle 
sense  of  humor  and  folksy  manner, 
she  has  endeared  herself  to  all  her 
staff  who  respect  her  as  a com- 


mander, a loyal  supporter  and  as  a 
friend. 

“The  past  two  years  have  been  a 
rewarding  and  a growing  ex- 
perience for  me,”  LTC  Parker  said, 
“and  I take  pride  in  having  been  the 
first  woman  to  command  an 
AFEES.” 

USAREC  should  also  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  recent  Army  history 
was  made  by  a diminutive  lieute- 
nant colonel  who  also  happens  to 
be  friendly,  gracious  and  a real 
southern  lady.  S' 


LTC  Parker  has  since  moved  from  her 
assignment  as  AFEES  commander  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Physical  Disability  Agency  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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'Just  because  something 

has  been  done 


for  20  years 
doesn't  make  it  right.' 


i raditional  is  the  last  adjec- 
tive one  would  use  to  describe  Viki 
and  Bill  Pfeltz.  Without  radical 
overtones  or  nation-wide  publicity, 
they  have  challenged  more  tra- 
ditions in  the  past  year  than  most 
people  do  in  a lifetime. 

“Just  because  something  has 
been  done  for  20  years  doesn’t  make 
it  right,”  they  say,  and  since  their 
marriage  in  December  of  1975, 
they’ve  been  ambassadors  for 
change  both  within  the  Army  and 
outside. 

First,  they  crossed  the  tra- 
ditional dividing  line  between  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  people  because 
during  normal  duty  hours  Viki  is 
Captain  V.L.  Pfeltz,  adjutant  for  the 
Boston  DRC,  and  Bill  is  Sergeant 
First  Class  William  Pfeltz,  com- 
mander of  the  Franklin,  Mass., 
recruiting  station. 

Disproving  such  theories  as: 
two  full-time  careers  in  a marriage 
lead  to  problems;  housework  is  a 
woman’s  job;  a married  couple 


shouldn’t  work  within  the  same 
organization;  and  a long  list  of 
others,  Viki  and  Bill  worked 
together  and  individually  to  dispel 
these  and  other  myths. 

With  a combined  total  of  26 
years  in  the  Army,  both  are  strong- 
ly patriotic  and  plan  to  stay  in  until 
Viki  completes  20  years  of  service 
in  1989.  In  terms  of  Army  ex- 
perience, Bill  is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  family  since  he  now  has 
more  than  18  years  of  service. 

When  they  met  at  the  Boston 
DRC,  Viki  and  Bill  “saw  the  person, 
not  the  rank,”  and  have  retained 
their  respect  for  each  other  as  in- 
dividuals while  maintaining  a 
strictly  professional,  officer-NCO 
relationship  in  the  office.  At  home, 
though,  “everything  is  50-50,”  says 
Bill  who  does  his  share  of  cooking 
and  cleaning.  There’s  no  competi- 
tion in  the  kitchen  as  Viki  is  a 
gourmet  cook  and  Bill  prepares 
“down  to  earth”  meals.  Viki  “takes 
out  her  frustrations”  in  the  kitchen 
and  is  apt  to  come  up  with  some  ex- 
otic culinary  delight  after  a par- 


ticularly difficult  day  at  the  office. 

“Because  we  both  work,  there’s 
no  reason  that  she  should  do  all  the 
housework,”  Bill  states  and  Viki 
readily  agrees.  Working  together  in 
recruiting  has  its  advantages  be- 
cause each  knows  what  the  other 
one  contends  with  daily,  and  can  be 
more  sympathetic  to  problems  that 
might  have  occurred. 

Golfing  trophies  adorn  their 
Brockton,  Mass.,  apartment.  Bill 
has  earned  three  DRC  “B-Flight 
Champion”  awards,  while  Viki  is 
the  not-so-proud  recipient  of  the 
DRC’s  "Worst  Golfer”  trophy. 
Nonetheless,  they  enjoy  the  sport 
and  play  on  weekends  when  the 
weather  cooperates.  Both  are  avid 
football  enthusiasts  and  avoid  the 
prolonged  separations  many 
couples  suffer  during  the  height  of 
the  season  by  watching  the  games 
together.  An  accomplished  seam- 
stress, Viki  also  likes  reading  and 
listening  to  classical  music. 

Other  than  the  average 
differences  of  opinion  inevitable 
between  two  independent  per- 
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Husband  and  wife  team  CPT  Viki  Pfeltz  and  SFC  Bill  Pfeitz 


sonalities,  there  is  little  contra- 
diction in  their  thinking  about  the 
military.  One  area  which  does 
cause  friction  is  the  role  (or  lack 
thereof  in  Viki’s  case)  of  women  in 
combat.  Bill  is  a stolid  supporter  of 
the  prohibition  on  women  in  com- 
bat arms,  but  Viki  is  adamant  in 
contending  that  females  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a com- 
bat capacity  if  they  so  desire.  The 
subject  is  avoided  because  they 
both  stand  firm  on  their  conflict- 
ing opinions. 

“The  Army  is  becoming  more 
and  more  open-minded,  and  is  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  its  out  of  date 
traditions,”  says  Bill.  “But  slowly,” 
adds  Viki.  As  a woman  in  the 
military,  she  has  been  exposed  to  a 
greater  extent  to  the  changes  in  at- 
titude required  before  females  were 
accepted  into  the  formerly  “man’s 
world”  of  soldiering. 

Although  there  are  more  women 
in  the  Army  now  and  anti-female 
attitudes  are  changing,  Viki  con- 
tends that  women  in  military  and 
civilian  jobs  have  to  exert  three 


times  more  effort  than  would  be  ex- 
pected of  a man,  just  to  be  treated 
equally.  It  is  disheartening  to  her 
when  an  intelligent  and  motivated 
woman  is  given  an  inferior  job, 
regardless  of  capabilities,  based  on 
her  gender. 

Viki  and  Bill  are  held  in  high  es- 
teem as  qualified  professionals  in 
their  respective  jobs.  Top  DRC 
recruiter  in  1974,  Bill  is  now 
assigned  as  station  commander  of 
the  Franklin  Recruiting  Station. 
Established  last  March,  the  station 
has  been  155  per  cent  since  that 
time.  Because  he  enjoys  working 
with  young  people.  Bill  has  been  a 
successful  recruiter.  He  considers 
his  job  a challenge  and  plans  to 
stay  in  the  recruiting  field. 

A drill  sergeant  at  Fort  Polk,  La., 
at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  build- 
up, Bill  later  served  two  tours  in 
Vietnam,  first  as  a platoon  sergeant 
and  then  as  a sniper.  He  is  a well- 
decorated soldier  who  has  earned  a 
silver  star,  the  combat  infantry 
badge,  three  bronze  stars,  four  pur- 
ple hearts,  and  the  Army  Commen- 


dation Medal  with  two  clusters.  He 
also  earned  an  “excellence  in  com- 
petition” medal  for  participation  as 
a member  of  the  1970  Army  marks- 
manship team. 

Commissioned  through  the 
College  Junior/Student  Officer  Pro- 
gram, Viki  has  served  as  a “trouble- 
shooter” throughout  her  Army 
career,  taking  over  problem-laden 
positions  and  organizing  them  into 
efficient  and  effective  operations. 
Her  branch  is  Quartermaster,  with 
a specialty  in  petroleum  manage- 
ment— a field  very  few  women  have 
chosen. 

All  of  CPT  Pfeltz’s  varied 
assignments  have  entailed  respon- 
sibility for  property,  and  as  theater 
officer  in  Fort  Penning,  GA  she 
oversaw  $750,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment. Initially  assigned  to  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  in  the  rec- 
reational services  branch,  Viki  has 
also  commanded  a WAC  Company 
and  was  an  Assistant  S5  in  Enlisted 
Personnel  Management.  One  of  her 
more  rewarding  assignments  was 
installation  Boy  Scout  officer  at 
Leonard  Wood  because  it  afforded 
her  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
all  echelons  of  people,  from 
children  to  colonels. 

CPT  Pfeltz  has  been  the  Adju- 
tant at  the  Boston  DRC  for  one  and  a 
half  years,  a job  she  labels  as  a 
challenging  and  learning  ex- 
perience. She  was  formerly  the 
Assistant  Operations  Officers  for 
the  DRC  for  more  than  a year. 
Scheduled  for  reassignment  soon, 
Viki  will  attend  the  QM  Advanced 
and  Petroleum  Management 
Courses  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  Bill  has 
applied  for  transfer  to  recruiting 
duty  in  that  area. 

Whatever  assignments  the  fu- 
ture brings  for  the  Pfeltzes,  Bill  and 
Viki  assert  that  their  marriage 
“never  has  and  never  will  interfere 
with  duty.” 
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THE  RECRUITERS  at  the  Charleston,  W.  Va„ 
recruiting  station  sent  along  this  photo  in  hopes  that 
the  Journal  might  find  some  use  for  it.  Their  story 
goes  as  follows:  this  picture  was  taken  during  deer 
season  at  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  recruiting  station. 
In  fact  this  deer  was  so  good  that  he  overshipped  his 
objective  and  went  167  percent  of  his  new  contract 
objective. 


SSG  Smith  Is  shown  here  doing  his  now  world  famous  Imita- 
tion of  a deer. 

The  picture  was  taken  by  Sergeant  First  Class 
Rufes.  D.  Rasnic.  (The  Recruiters,  Charleston  W. 
Va.) 

GOING  TO  AN  AUTO  SHOW  in  an  Army 
carryall  may  be  a bit  pretentious,  but  two  station 
commanders  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  figured  that  with  a 
little  car  polish  and  a lot  of  elbow  grease  they  could 
get  their  recruiting  van  in  good  enough  shape  to  be 
in  the  show.  Especially  if  they  put  enough  posters, 
^ flags  and  RPI’  around  it  to  draw  attention. 


Joining  forces.  Sergeants  First  Class  Henry  In- 
man and  Ron  Reynolds  talked  to  the  director  of  the 
show,  got  permission  to  enter  their  van  at  no  cost 
and  set  up  shop  next  to  the  bandstand  at  the  show. 


Keeping  In  mind  where  the  target  audience  might  be,  SFC 
Harry  Inman  and  SFC  Ron  Reynolds  set  up  a display  at  a car 
show. 

Some  10,000  people  visited  the  show  during  the 
weekend.  Recruiters  got  to  meet  a lot  of  target-age 
young  people  and  are  still  working  leads  developed 
at  the  auto  show. 

“And  another  good  thing,"  Sergeant  Reynolds 
added,  “the  van  looks  pretty  good  now  that  it  has  its 
first  wax  job.”  (Charlotte  DRC) 

THE  LIFE  of  an  Army  recruiter  requires  dedica- 
tion, poise  and  compassion — mostly  compassion. 

The  other  day  Staff  Sergeant  Frank  Allwein  was 
sitting  behind  his  desk  in  the  Lebanon,  Pa., 
recruiting  office  when  he  heard  a voice  say,  “Is  this 
where  you  sign  up?” 

Looking  up  he  saw  a little  guy  about  12  years  old, 
wearing  a knitted,  orange  hat,  a torn-at-the-pockets 
wool  jacket,  worn  trousers  and  a pair  of  sneakers 
that  saw  about  three  seasons  too  many. 

“Sign  up  for  what?”  Allwein  asked  the  young 
prospect. 

“The  Army,”  the  blond  haired  lad  returned. 

The  sergeant  related  that  this  certainly  is  the 
place  where  young  men  and  women  can  join  the 
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U.S.  Army. 

“Well,  I’m  ready  to  sign  up,”  the  young  man  said 
with  a tone  of  absolute  certainty  in  his  voice. 

“What’s  your  name?”  the  recruiter  inquired. 

“Tommy,”  he  said. 

“Well,  Tommy,  there’s  a couple  of  questions  that 
you’ll  have  to  answer  first,”  the  sergeant  explained 
as  he  reached  for  an  application  from  his  desk. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  trouble.  Tommy?” 

“With  my  mom?” 

“No,  Tommy.  With  the  police?” 

“No  sir,”  the  young  man  beamed  proudly. 

Going  over  the  list  of  Army  specialities,  Allwein 
asked  his  new  prospect  what  kind  of  a job  he’d  like 
to  do  in  the  service. 

“What  kind  of  jobs  do  you  have?”  the  boy  asked. 

“Well,  we  have  signal  intelligence,  air  defense 
missile  maintenance,  telecommunications  and 
audio-visual,  electronic  instrument  maintenance, 
and  . . . .” 

The  lad  interrupted,  “How  long  is  this  going  to 
take?” 

Allwein  explained  that  after  two  months  of  basic 
training,  he’d  have  to  go  to  school  for  about  another 
three  months,  then  spend  the  rest  of  his  enlistment 
at  an  Army  post  either  in  the  United  States  or 
overseas. 

“Would  you  mind  if  I came  back  in  about  five 
years?”  the  lad  asked  the  Army  recruiter. 

“I’ll  be  right  here  waiting.  Tommy,”  Allwein 
smiled.  “I’ll  have  all  your  papers  ready.”  (BobFoster, 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News.  Submitted  by  Mary  Gray. 
Harrisburg  DRC] 

HAVING  A TALENTED  and  lovely  eighteen 
year-old  daughter  who  gets  involved  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  high  school  social  scene  has  got  to  be  a 
big  advantage  for  Sergeant  First  Class  Richard  Ger- 
tin. 

Sergeant  Gertin’s  daughter  Cathy  has  used  her 
artistic  talent  to  create  the  official  Bicentennial 
Patriotic  Seal  for  the  city  of  Galax,  Va. 

Cathy  has  also  used  her  talent  to  win  second 
place  in  the  “Keep  Virginia  Beautiful”  contest,  is  a 
member  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America — and  was 
a finalist  in  the  running  for  Homecoming  Queen. 

Seargeant  Gertin  says  he  is  very  proud  of 


Having  an  attractive  daughter  the  same  age  as  the  young  men 
you’re  trying  to  recruit  provides  a constant  stream  of  prospects. 

Cathy’s  achievements.  Having  a daughter  in  the 
limelight  means  SFC  Gertin’s  name  will  already  be 
familiar  to  the  high  school  seniors  he  recruits. 

(Glenn  Shaw,  Beckley  DRC) 

ON  THE  DAY  BEFORE  HIS  RETIREMENT  from 
the  Army,  Staff  Sergeant  Richard  Clanton  received 
his  third  sapphire  from  Major  General  Alexander  M. 
Weyand,  deputy  commanding  general  of  USAREC.  | 
Sergeant  Clanton  thus  became  the  second  Richmond  j 
recruiter  to  receive  this  highest  recruiting  recogni- 
tion. (Richmond  DRC]  , 
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WHAT  STARTED  OUT  as  a gesture  of  good  will 
and  sound  community  relations  on  the  part  of  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  recruiter,  Staff  Sergeant  Rafael  Monge, 
has  turned  into  a PSA  gold  mine.  Shortly  after  he 
reported  to  the  Tucson-Central  station,  he  offered 
his  services  to  Spanish-American  clubs,  news- 
papers, radio  stations  and  TV  stations.  In  the  short 
time  he  has  been  an  Army  recruiter,  Monge  has 
translated  recruiting  feature  stories  for  the  Tucson 
Spanish  magazine  “Social  Life  In  Tucson,”  made 
Spanish  radio  spots  for  stations  KEVT/KWFM  in 
Tucson,  and  KAWT  in  Douglas,  Ariz. 

He  has  also  appeared  on  “Mrs.  May’s  Sunday 
Morning  Mexican  Theater  Hour”  on  Tucson  televi- 
sion station  KGUN-TV,  Channel  9. 

Monge  utilizes  the  material  furnished  in  the 
Quarterly  Promotional  Packet,  the  feature  stories, 
radio  spots  and  TV  spots,  for  his  translations.  He 
localizes  everything  by  always  mentioning  a 
recruiter’s  name,  the  recruiting  station  with  which 
he  is  associated,  where  it  is  located  and  the  tele- 
phone number.  (G.W.  Kenyon,  Phoenix  DRC] 

WISCONSIN’S  84th  DIVISION  is  hanging  around 
street  corners  these  days.  Look  and  you’ll  find  the 
“Railsplitter”  Division  actively  soliciting  enlistments 
on  five  different  painted  outdoor  bulletins  throughout 
the  city.  Each  one  urges  the  viewer:  “Be  a Leader  . . . 
Join  the  Railsplitters!” 


Three  ‘Railsplitters"  examine  one  of  their  corner  hangouts. 
The  outdoor  billboards  tell  the  whole  story  behind  the  84th. 


Although  this  outdoor  advertising  approach  will 
never  make  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records,  it’s 
a first,  according  to  84th  Division  Recruiting  Officer, 

Captain  Robert  G.  Fritz. 

“To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  a Reserve 
command  has  done  anything  to  this  extent  on  its  own. 
We  thought  it  was  the  best  way  to  inform  the  public 
that  the  state  has  its  own  Reserve  division,”  Fritz 
stated. 

Captain  Fritz  went  on  to  emphasize  that  these 
aren’t  just  posters  but  individually  painted  bill- 
boards. The  five  different  scenes  will  be  rotated 
throughout  the  city  every  three  months.  And  if  the 
campaign  is  as  successful  as  division  recruiters  hope 
it  will  be,  the  outdoor  advertising  approach  will 
probably  be  extended  to  other  cities  where  the  84th 
has  Reserve  components.  (84th  Reserve,  Milwaukee] 

FORMER  AIR  FORCE  JROTC  Cadet,  Dennis  W. 
Nichols,  decided  to  “join  the  people  who’ve  joined 
the  Army”  rather  than  “find  his  future  in  the  Air 
Force.”  Nichols’  enlistment  represents  the  ultimate 
accomplishment  in  a campaign  waged  to  sway 
graduating  Air  Force  JROTC  students  in  South 
Carolina  away  from  almost  automatic  entrance  into 
the  Air  Force  and  into  the  Army  instead.  Nichols  is 
commander  of  the  Rock  Hill  Air  Force  JROTC. 

“We’ve  done  all  right  with  Air  Force  JROTC 
enlistments  in  the  past,”  said  Station  Commander 
Sergeant  First  Class  Bill  Sessoms.  “But  now  we  have 
one  of  their  leaders,  and  even  more  are  sure  to 
follow.” 

Indeed,  more  have  followed.  Since  Nichols’ 
enlistment,  the  unit’s  administrative  officer  has 
enlisted  combat  arms  Europe,  and  its  operations  of- 
ficer is  scheduled  soon  for  training  with  the  Army 
Security  Agency. 

Army  recruiters  have  historically  sought  to  gain 
accessions  from  Air  Force  JROTC  units  in  Rock  Hill, 
but  never  have  they  met  with  such  overwhelming 
success.  Some  85  percent  of  all  1976  graduating 
JROTC  students  who  entered  the  service  from  that 
area  joined  the  Army. 

An  aggressive  approach  to  informing  the  local 
news  media  of  each  Air  Force  JROTC/Army  enlist- 
ment has  helped  to  keep  the  alternative  alive  in  the 
minds  of  other  students.  But  most  crucial  to  the 
Army  campaign  was  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Air 
Force  faculty  representatives. 

“At  both  Rock  Hill  and  Northwestern  High,  the 
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only  other  school  here  with  an  Air  Force  JROTC 
unit,  the  instructors  work  with  us  to  insure  that 
their  cadets  have  every  opportunity  to  explore  the 
advantages  of  an  Army  enlistment,”  explained 
Sessoms. 

“Without  that  kind  of  open-minded  assistance,” 
he  added,  “we  would  most  certainly  be  shut  out 
altogether.  They  arrange  speaking  engagements  for 
us  with  the  cadets  and  we,  in  turn,  arrange  student 
tours  of  nearby  Army  installations.  This  type  of 
cooperation,  and  a mutual  willingness  to  help  the 
students  make  independent  decisions  according  to 
their  individual  needs  and  aspirations,  have  been 
the  key  to  our  success.”  (SGT  Robert  W.  Erwin, 
Charlotte  DRC) 

YOU  MIGHT  SAY  that  Staff  Sergeant  Ken 
Holmes  of  the  Reno,  Nev.,  recruiting  station  has 
recruiting  in  his  blood. 

While  things  were  getting  hot  in  Europe  in  1941, 
Holmes’  father.  Sergeant  Kenneth  Holmes,  was  an 
Army  recruiter.  He  traveled  with  the  Army 
Recruiting  Service’s  Mobile  Recruiting  Station  No.  5. 


Recruiting  sergeants  pose  tor  this  1941  picture  in  front  of  their 
mobile  recruiting  van.  The  dark-haired  fellow  on  the  left  is  the 
father  of  SSG  Holmes,  currently  assigned  to  Reno,  Nev. 


Ken’s  younger  brother,  David,  was  Marine 
recruiter  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  during  1974. 

All  three  served  in  Viet  Nam  in  1966-67.  The  sons 
with  the  Marines,  and  Dad  with  the  Army  in  Saigon. 

Ken,  Sr.,  served  with  the  101st  Airborne  during 
World  War  II  and  during  1972  Ken,  Jr.,  was  selected 
“Soldier  of  the  Year”  while  assigned  to,  you  guessed 
it,  the  101st  Airborne.  (Jim  Van  Vliet,  Sacramento 
DRC) 

RECRUITING  IS  A FAMILY  AFFAIR.  The  Army 


is  such  a good  deal  that  recruiters  don’t  hesitate  to 
sell  it  to  their  own  families. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Charlie  Roberts  of 

Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  enlisted  his  sons,  Kurt  and  Kin- 

ny. 

Master  Sergeant  “Dusty”  Rhodes,  N^w  Haven, 
enlisted  his  daughter  Vivian  Rhodes. 

Master  Sergeant  Lester  W.  Clayton  of  the 
Jackson  DRC  enlisted  his  son  Rick. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  D.  Floyd  of  Dallas 
DRC  enlisted  his  daughter,  Toni  Lynn. 

Staff  Sergeant  Hans  Christian  Underwood, 
Pittsburgh  DRC,  enlisted  both  of  his  younger 
brothers. 

IN  TWO  UNUSUAL  swearing-in  ceremonies,  an 
Oklahoma  City  couple  began  an  Army  career,  a 
marriage  and  what  they  hope  will  be  only  a tem- 
porary separation. 

Carla  and  Robert  D.  Williams  were  married  this 
month,  just  before  Carla  was  sworn  in  as  an  Army  se- 
cond lieutenant. 

Then  she,  in  turn,  administered  the  Army  oath  to 
her  new  husband,  who  will  apply  for  OCS  “as  soon 
as  possible.” 

Meanwhile,  he’ll  be  in  basic  and  advanced  train- 
ing at  Fort  Gordon  and  Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  while 
she’s  at  nearby  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  for  Women  Of- 
ficers’ Training  Course. 

“As  a rule,  the  Army  will  put  us  together,”  Carla 
said  of  the  practice  of  keeping  married  couples  at  the 
same  assignment,  when  it  is  possible. 

However,  she  noted,  there  are  no  guarantees. 

Carla  said  the  primary  reason  she  is  entering  the 
Army  is  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree.  “I’ve  taken  a 
cut  in  pay — but  the  benefits  will  outweigh  it.” 

Travel  is  also  an  ultimate  goal:  “We  both  like  to 
go,”  she  said,  pointing  out  that  they  just  returned 
from  a three-week  tour  of  Germany.  (Carol  Colliver, 
Oklahoma  DRC) 

NOT  ONLY  ARE  THEY  BUSTING  DOWN  the 

door  to  talk  with  the  Army  recruiter  in  Hanover,  Pa., 
they’re  trying  to  crash  through  the  walls.  Staff 
Sergeant  Bob  Finch  was  quietly  minding  his  own 
business  at  his  recruiting  station  when  a car  came  to 
an  abrupt  halt  against  the  other  side  of  his  station 
wall.  The  resulting  photograph,  published  in  the  i 
local  newspaper  (the  Hanover  Evening  Sun)  provid-  i 
ed  SSG  Finch  with  some  interesting  publicity.  J 
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Percentage  distribution  of  male  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  NPS  male  cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  18  April  1977 


Quantity  Si  Quality 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 

(For  the  27  shipping  periods  28  Sep  76  thru  18  Apr) 


Atlanta 

25 

of 

27 

A1 bany 

15 

of 

27 

Columbus 

Bal to-Wash 

24 

of 

27 

A1  buquerque 

Niagara  Falls 

Charlotte 

Harrisburg 

Oklahoma  City 

Cincinnati 

Phi ladelphia 

14 

of 

27 

Little  Rock 

Col umbi a 

22 

of 

27 

Honolulu 

12 

of 

27 

Kansas  City 

Concord 

21 

of 

27 

Sacramento 

Portland 

Jackson 

20 

of 

27 

Beckley 

11 

of 

27 

Des  Moines 

Jacksonville 

Phoenix 

Detroi t 

Long  Island 

San  Antonio 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

19 

of 

27 

Boston 

New  Orleans 

Mi  ami 

Dallas 

10 

of 

27 

Peoria 

Montgomery 

18 

of 

27 

Cl evel and 

San  Francisco 

Newburgh 

Indianapol i s 

9 

of 

27 

Milwaukee 

Raleigh 

St  Louis 

Pi ttsburgh 

Richmond 

17 

of 

27 

Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Juan 

Houston 

8 

of 

27 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Newark 

7 

of 

27 

Omaha 

Nashvi 1 le 

16 

of 

27 

Lansing 

Santa  Ana 

New  Haven 

15 

of 

27 

Chicago 

2 

of 

27 

Mi  nneapol i s 

MARCH 


QIPS  credits/recruit  QIPS  credits/recruiter 


1 . 

SERRC 

5.196 

1.  SERRC 

22.799 

2. 

NERRC 

4.757 

2.  SWRRC 

15.353 

3. 

WRRC 

4.707 

3.  NERRC 

14.402 

4. 

SWRRC 

4.582 

4.  WRRC 

13.004 

5. 

MWRRC 

4.538 

5.  MWRRC 

10.837 

Command 

4.769 

Command 

14.554 

Top  20  DRCs* 

Top  20  DRCs* 

1 . 

Raleigh 

5.693 

1 . San  Juan 

33.884 

2. 

San  Juan 

5.604 

2.  Jackson 

28.843 

3. 

Jacksonville 

5.590 

3.  Columbia 

27.500 

4. 

Miami 

5.516 

4.  Montgomery 

27.325 

5. 

Atlanta 

5.459 

5.  Honolulu 

26.452 

6. 

Columbia 

5.399 

6.  Raleigh 

25.118 

7. 

Honol ul u 

5.325 

7.  Charlotte 

23.758 

8. 

Ri chmond 

5.232 

8.  Jacksonville 

22.653 

9. 

Harri sburg 

5.146 

9.  Atlanta 

22.450 

10. 

Montgomery 

5.107 

10.  Miami 

21 .772 

11 . 

Concord 

5.011 

11.  Richmond 

21.561 

12. 

Syracuse 

4.966 

12.  Long  Island 

17.322 

13. 

Beckley 

4.919 

13.  Nashville 

17.264 

14. 

Jackson 

4.912 

14.  Beckley 

16.351 

15. 

Chari otte 

4.825 

15.  Balto-Wash 

16.209 

16. 

Phoenix 

4.803 

16.  Louisville 

16.110 

17. 

A1 buquerque 

4.729 

17.  Phoenix 

15.864 

18. 

Bal to-Wash 

4.651 

18.  Albuquerque 

14.684 

19. 

Sacramento 

4.619 

19.  San  Antonio 

14.534 

20. 

Long  Island 

4.590 

20.  Denver 

14.526 

*0nly  those  DRC  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective 
each  week  during  the  reception-station  month  were  eligible  for 
consideration. 


Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include  bonus  credits 
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B Training 


for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professional  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
We  recommend  you  file  this  page. 


SUBJECT  AREA  REFERENCE 


OBJECTIVES  AND/OR  REMARKS 


Applicant  Processing  AR  601-210,  Tables 

4-1  and  4-5. 


Applicant  Reemploy- 
ment Rights 


Medical  Care  for  Army 
Personnel  and  their 
Dependents. 


AR  601-210,  Action 
13  and  Figures  4-1 
and  4-2. 

DA  Pam  608-2,  Sec- 
tion XXII. 


Do  your  recruiters  know  how  to  properly 
prepare  an  applicant’s  packet?  Do  they  know 
what  documentation  is  acceptable  to  verify  per- 
tinent personal  data?  Are  all  applicant’s  leaving 
the  station  for  AFEES  or  a MET  site  properly 
briefed? 

Do  your  recruiters  advise  their  disqualified 
applicants  of  their  rights  to  reemployment.  Are 
your  recruiters  aware  of  their  responsibility  to 
provide  assistance  to  disqualified  applicants. 

Are  your  recruiters  aware  of  how  to  obtain 
medical  care  when  government  facilities  are  not 
available?  What  facilities  do  your  recruiters  use 
for  their  dependents’  medical  care?  Can  your 
recruiters  properly  advise  dependents  residing 
in  the  area  concerning  medical  care? 


Quiz 


provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC.  The  answers  are  all 
found  In  the  references  cited. 


Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  definition  of  “cross 
reference’’  as  applies  to  TAFFS? 

2.  What  is  the  definition  of  a “Center  of 
Influence?” 

3.  What  four  questions  should  you  ask 
yourself  when  judging  a lead? 

4.  What  is  the  correct  disposition  of  DA 
Form  1315  when  an  individual  is 
transferred  or  reassigned  prior  to  his  ETS? 

5.  Who  has  approval  authority  for  a Bar 
to  Reenlistment  for  an  individual  who  has 
completed  18  or  more  years  of  service? 

6.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  “DRC 
record  copy”  of  the  reservation  print-out 
from  the  REQUEST  system? 


Answers: 

(9)  jS  BJBd ‘92-109  JiD  D3HVSn  '9 
dBZ-l  BJBd  ‘09Z-109  HV  T 
ZZ-l  BJBd  ‘09Z-109  BV  T 
(Z)  BZ-Z  BJBd ‘991-21  XS  T 
l-Z  BJBd ‘991-21  IS  T 
bu-17  BJBd ‘1-91-01^9  BV  'I 
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Reenlistment  (of  the  right  people) 


By  SSG  JESSIE  L.  HURST 

Medical  Company,  US  Army  Hospital,  Honshu,  Japan 

“Reenlistment  is  everyone’s  job!”  How  often  have 
we  heard  that  remark?  We  see  it  posted  across  re- 
enlistment bulletin  boards.  We  hear  it  at  Com- 
mander’s Call. 

True,  reenlistment  is  everyone’s  job,  but  the  re- 
enlistment of  whom?  For  the  most  part,  our  efforts 
are  directed  at  first-term  soldiers.  We,  as  NCOs,  are 
bound  to  sell  our  profession  to  our  subordinates,  but 
when  is  our  profession  ever  sold  to  us?  We  don’t 
always  receive  the  personalized  attention  that  we 
must  give  our  subordinates. 

Does  a commander  always  have  time  for  his 
NCOs?  If  a commander  has  a good  NCO,  he  should 
take  that  individual  aside  and  tell  him  so.  He  should 
insure  that  his  NCOs  are  aware  of  the  schooling  and 
career  advancement  programs  available  to  them.  Un- 
fortunately, for  the  most  part,  NCOs  perceive  this  at- 
titude: "Don’t  worry  about  the  careerists — they’ll 
reenlist  anyway.”  Many  NCOs,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  are  often  taken  aback  by  this  imper- 
sonalized  approach  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
be  encouraging  them  to  stay  in  the  Army. 

Let’s  face  facts:  there  aren’t  enough  hours  in  a day 
for  a commander  to  do  all  that  a commander  should 
do  on  reenlistment.  That’s  where  the  unit  reenlist- 
ment NCOs  must  enter  the  picture. 

As  a unit  reenlistment  NCO,  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  career  soldiers  need  a little  pampering 
and  guidance,  as  well  as  our  first-term  soldiers.  Many 
times  career  NCOs  are  not  aware  of  when  they  can 
reenlist,  or  even  if  they  can  reenlist. 

With  reenlistment  freezes  and  other  ad- 
ministrative restrictions,  it  is  essential  that  unit  re- 
enlistment NCOs  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  and  in- 
form his  peers  of  those  changes.  The  NCO  will 
always  be  the  backbone  of  the  Army,  but  only  if  he’s 
kept  informed  of  changes  and  how  they  affect  him. 

We  as  unit  reenlistment  NCOs  must  consider  our- 
selves as  salesmen.  The  successful  selling  of  any 
product  by  a salesman  is  contingent  on  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  customers.  When  an  NCO  reenlists,  don’t 
forget  about  him  the  day  after.  Follow  up.  Find  out 
how  he  is  doing.  See  if  he  needs  any  guidance.  Take  a 
personal  interest  in  him.  A satisfied  customer  will 
sell  his  profession  for  you  more  readily  than  a 
forgotten  customer. 


Each  and  every  reenlistment  NCO  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  advertising  outlets  available  to  him  to 
sell  his  product.  Most  units  have  a daily  or  weekly 
bulletin  in  which  short,  important  items  of  interest 
can  be  published.  Every  post  or  major  Army  com- 
mand has  a post  or  command  newspaper  that  is 
usually  open  to  publishing  articles  of  interest  on  re- 
enlistment. Lastly — and  maybe  most  effective — are 
the  personal  outlets  available  within  most  units:  the 
Commander’s  Call  or  NCO  Call.  You  can’t  sell  your 
product  without  advertising,  and  you  can’t  beat  the 
grassroots  advertising  for  that  final,  personal  touch. 

A good  salesman  believes  in  the  product  he  is  sell- 
ing. He  won’t  overrate  it,  nor  will  he  spend  all  day 
talking  about  it.  Give  your  customers  the  basic  facts 
and  let  them  know  you’re  available  to  discuss  any 
questions  they  may  have.  Let  your  customers  know 
that  you  are  ready  to  give  them  the  honest  answers 
they  deserve. 

Take  advantage  of  your  satisfied  customers,  the 
NCOs.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  results  you  can 
achieve  by  providing  a good,  effective  and  honest  re- 
enlistment program. 


RQT:  Reenlistment 


When  DA  ended  the  regular,  make-up,  special 
make-up  and  initial  MOS  evaluation  of  soldiers,  it 
represented  the  end  of  the  old  MOS  testing  sub- 
system of  the  Enlisted  Evaluation  System. 

As  that  went  out,  DA  implemented  a new  testing 
program  to  provide  indications  of  MOS  proficiency 
for  first-term  soldiers  and  those  eligible  to  receive 
Selected  Reenlistment  Bonuses.  The  test  for  these 
purposes  is  the  old  MOS  evaluation  test  but  updated 
to  include  new  or  revised  information.  The  new  test 
is  called  the  Reenlistment  Qualification  Test  (RQT). 

Efforts  are  underway  to  provide  RQT  for  each 
MOS.  However,  in  certain  cases,  RQT  can’t  be  pro- 
vided. These  cases  include: 

• Efforts  going  into  developing  Skill  Qualifica- 
tion Tests  preclude  it; 

• Tests  can’t  be  developed  to  adequately 
evaluate  the  skills  required  for  the  MOS; 
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is  everyone’s  job 


And 

SFC  Forrester 
agrees 

By  SP4  JOE  SWEENEY 

Public  Affairs  Office,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 

Division  helicopter  pilots  can  ease  their  grips  on 
their  aircraft  seats  because  experienced,  professional 
helicopter  mechanics  of  the  2d  Flight  Platoon,  Com- 
pany D,  101st  Aviation  Battalion,  have  just 
reenlisted. 

Since  May  1976,  Sergeant  First  Class  Keith 
Forrester’s  platoon  has  had  six  soldiers  eligible  for  re- 
enlistment— and  all  have  reenlisted.  This  is  from  a 
full  platoon  strength  of  12. 


Qualification  Test 


• Those  MOS  where  there  is  a limited  MOS  pop- 
ulation and  tests  can’t  be  developed  cost-effectively; 

• Other  factors,  including  there  not  being  a DA 
reference  on  which  to  base  the  test. 

When  an  RQT  is  not  available  to  determine  a 
soldier’s  proficiency,  and  the  soldier  has  not  taken 
an  MOS  evaluation  test  through  no  fault  of  his  or 
her  own,  proficiency  is  assumed  when: 

• The  individual  is  “school  trained’’  as  shown  by 
completion  of  all  requirements  at  an  Army  service 
school,  or  has  held  the  MOS  as  primary  for  six 
months;  and, 

• The  individual’s  unit  commander  determines 
that  he  or  she  is  qualified  and  makes  a statement  to 
that  effect. 

(The  above  requirements  are  spelled  out  in  DA 
message  011600Z  Feb  77  which  transmitted  Interim 
Change  11  to  AR  601-280,  and  paragraph  2-19C,  AR 

600-200.)  y 


From  Forrester’s  platoon,  two  soldiers  have  been 
named  battalion  soldier  of  the  month,  one  has  been 
named  aviation  group  soldier  of  the  month,  and  one 
soldier  was  named  crew-chief  of  the  month. 

When  it  comes  to  reenlistment,  most  soldiers  ex- 
pect the  usual  barrage  of  reenlistment  talks  just  prior 
to  their  ETS;  for  these  soldiers,  it  was  a little 
different. 

Forrester’s  soldiers  heard  of  the  Army  benefits 
long  before  reenlisting;  many  of  the  services  the 
Army  offers,  but  advertises  little,  were  also  pointed 
out  to  each  platoon  member. 

“Like  everyone  else,  I tend  to  take  a lot  of  things 
the  Army  offers  for  granted,’’  said  Forrester.  “But 
when  something  happens  and  I have  to  rely  on  the 
benefits  the  Army  offers  for  help,  it  really  hits  the 
point. 

“A  great  many  soldiers  aren’t  really  informed 
about  the  cost  of  medical  care  outside  the  Army,”  he 
said,  “and  a lot  of  soldiers  come  up  with  problems 
that  need  legal  assistance  for  resolution;  many  don’t 
know  the  extent  of  benefits  available  to  them,  or  they 
know  of  the  benefits  but  fail  to  realize  what  the  same 
services  would  cost  if  they  were  civilians. 

These  are  the  things  I point  out  to  the  soldier  who 
has  just  used  some  Army  benefits,”  said  Forrester. 

Still,  100  percent  reenlistment  of  all  eligible 
soldiers  from  one  platoon  is  amazing;  Army  benefits 
can’t  be  the  only  reasons  for  their  reenlistments. 

“I  let  the  Army  sell  itself,”  said  Forrester,  “What 
soldiers  put  into  the  Army  is  what  they  get  out  of  it. 

“The  soldier’s  decision  to  reenlist  is  going  to  be 
based  on  his  job  and  the  people  he  works  with  from 
day  one,”  said  Forrester. 

“If  the  platoon  sergeant  works  well  with  his  men, 
tells  them  when  they’re  doing  a good  job,  and  general- 
ly makes  the  soldiers’  job  enjoyable,”  said  Forrester, 
“then  they  are  more  apt  to  consider  reenlisting.” 

“I  treat  the  soldiers  in  my  platoon  as  I would  like 
to  be  treated,”  he  said.  “I  think  all  NCOs  should  treat 
their  men  this  way. 

“Reenlistment  is  not  one  man’s  job,’  Forrester 
said.  “It’s  the  job  of  the  company.  The  soldier  has  to 
be  supported  from  battalion  level  right  on  down.  A 
company  that  treats  the  soldier  right  and  a job  that 
recognizes  good  work  is  better  than  any  reenlistment 

talk.”  y 
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Office  Landscaping' 
in  Oneonto 


By  JOSEPH  HANLEY 

HQ,  NERRC 

A new  look  in  recruiting  was 
unveiled  at  the  opening  of  the  latest 
test  of  a concept  in  recruiting  of- 
fices. When  BG  Allen  Goodson, 
DCG  USAREC  and  COL  Thomas 
Hunter,  New  York  District 
Engineer,  cut  the  rihhon  officially 
opening  the  new  Oneonta,  N.Y., 
recruiting  station,  another  vestige 
of  the  old  Army  was  left  in  the  past. 
The  Oneonta  recruiters  are  now 
surrounded  by  brilliant  colors, 
form-fitting  chairs  and  oak  panel- 
ing. The  concept  used  is  known  as 
“office  landscaping.” 

The  new  recruiting  station  ap- 
proach has  many  advantages. 
Reduced  cost  is  one  advantage,  but 
not  the  most  important.  “The  most 
important  aspect  of  this  new  look,” 
said  COL  Hunter,  “will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  prospective  enlistee.  Our 


services  will  be  presented  on  a par 
with  modern  business  and  industry. 
Our  present  recruiting  office  system 
has  been  marching  in  the  past.  We 
must  correct  that  impression  by 
demonstrating  that  we  are  in  step 
with  the  present.  In  that  way  I feel 
we  can  add  a great  deal  of  impetus  to 
the  recruiting  effort.” 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
responsible  for  finding  and  leasing 
the  most  suitable  office  facilities 
for  the  recruiting  services.  Part  of 
this  process  includes  refurbish- 
ment of  the  new  area  to  include 
wall  partitions,  decoration  and  in- 
stallation of  utility  connections. 
Under  the  present  system  these 
alterations  must  be  made  by  the 
landlord  and  the  cost  is  then  added 
to  the  rent.  Since  the  alterations  are 
of  a semi-permanent  nature  the 
government  must  pay  again,  when 
a station  is  moved,  to  return  the  of- 
fice area  to  its  previous  unim- 


Before 


proved  state. 

The  “new  look”  concept  brings 
in  modern  office  design  used  by 
most  major  businesses  in  the 
private  sector.  Instead  of  rigid  floor 
to  ceiling  partitions,  the  new 
system  employs  free-standing  par- 
titions that  are  easily  moveable.  In- 
dividualized work  stations  and 
storage  units  are  then  hung  from 
these  partitions  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  user. 

Utility  connections  are  in- 
troduced through  a single  pipe 
column  from  the  dropped  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  In  this  way  only  one  inex- 
pensive ceiling  panel  needs  to  be 
altered,  instead  of  the  numerous 
leads  in  the  walls  or  floors. 

Adoption  of  this  system  would 
have  the  advantage  of  permitting 
rental  of  space  “as  is.”  This  will 
make  more  desirable  office 
locations  available  since  landlords 
are  usually  reluctant  to  rent  space 
to  the  government  when  alterations 
are  to  be  a part  of  their  respon- 
sibility. Office  space  rented  to 
private  enterprises  are  made  on  an 
“as  is”  basis  with  all  alterations  the 
responsibility  of  the  leasee. 

The  new  Oneonta  station  has 
four  separate  sections;  one  for  each 
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of  the  Armed  Services.  Color 
schemes  designate  and  define  each 
service’s  area  while  individual 
recruiters'  work  areas  are  sepa- 
rated by  6 foot  high  oak  paneling. 

Each  recruiter  has  a wall  hung 
desk  unit,  storage  cabinet  and 
enough  shelf  space  to  hold  all 
working  materials.  Each  recruiter 
module  also  has  a round  table 
where  applicant  conversation  is 
carried  out.  This  eliminates  the 
psychological  barrier  that  a desk 
can  present.  Both  the  recruiter  and 
the  prospect  can  view  the  material 
at  the  same  time.  One-on-one  con- 
tact is  greatly  increased. 

Station  commander  SEC  Barry 
Cronkhite  perhaps  best  sums  up 
everyone’s  feelings  on  the  new 
system.  “It’s  a lot  better  than  what 
we  had.  These  offices  present  a 
positive  image  of  the  new  Army. 
We  expect  great  things  from  this 
system.” 

Will  it  be  successful?  Only 
further  evaluation  of  the  system 
and  of  the  test  results  will  tell.  But 
if  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  one  instance,  it  looks  like  a 
winner.”  One  prospect  enlisted  for 
the  DEP  while  the  opening 
ceremony  was  taking  place!  w 
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Bad  paper'  and  the  questions  asked 


By  LTC  MATT  A.  HOWARD,  Jr. 

OCPA,  HQ  DA 


In  the  course  of  a day,  many 
people  visit  Army  recruiting 
stations  across  the  country.  All 
visitors  are  not  candidates  for 
enlistment.  As  the  only  visible 
Army  representatives  in  many 
areas,  recruiters  receive  countless 
questions  on  a variety  of  Army 
related  subjects.  What  recruiter 
hasn’t  been  asked:  “How  do  I con- 
tact my  son,  John,  who  hasn’t 
written  for  the  last  two  weeks?”  or 
“How  do  I file  a service  connected 
disability  claim  for  frostbite  receiv- 
ed during  Operation  Hot  Ice?”  Rou- 
tine questions  for  recruiters  but 
very  important  to  the  requesters. 

How  about  this  question  from  a 
former  soldier:  “I  received  a bad 
discharge.  How  can  I have  my  dis- 
charge upgraded?”  This  article  will 
shed  some  light  on  the  Army  Dis- 
charge Review  Board  (ADRB)  and 
the  Army’s  discharge  review 
process. 

Each  year  the  Army  receives 
over  12,000  requests  for  discharge 
review  from  former  soldiers  with 
less  than  honorable  discharges. 
These  requests  are  acted  on  by  the 
ADRB.  According  to  Colonel 
William  E.  Weber,  ADRB  president, 
“The  ADRB  assists  former  soldiers 
who  believe  their  separation  from 
the  Army  was  improper,  or  that  an 
injustice  existed  in  the  character  of 
the  discharge  issued.”  The  board 
has  authority  to  revise  all  types  of 
discharges  except  bad  conduct  or 
dishonorable  discharges  given  as  a 
result  of  a General  Court  Martial  ac- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the 
ADRB  heard  approximately  28,000 


cases — 9,800  in  1973,  11,000  in 
1974,  and  8,000  in  1975.  Colonel 
Weber  said,  “Of  the  cases  heard  by 
the  ADRB,  approximately  one-third 
received  upgraded  discharges. 
Most  of  these  were  undesirable  dis- 
charges upgraded  to  general  dis- 
charges.” Board  decisions  may  be 
appealed  to  a civilian  review  board. 
Less  than  two  percent  of  ADRB 
decisions  were  reversed  upon 
review. 

Prior  to  Vietnam,  two  percent  of 
the  Army  discharges  issued  each 
year  were  less  than  honorable — bad 
paper.  During  Vietnam,  the  rate 
rose  to  five  percent.  This  increase  is 
attributed  to  what  some  board 
members  describe  as  “Vietnam  syn- 
drome.” The  applicant  was  drafted 
or  enlisted,  completed  BCT  and 
AIT,  successfully  served  in  Viet- 
nam, and  in  some  cases  received 
awards  for  valor  and/or  the  purple 
heart. 

Returning  to  the  States  with  five 
or  six  months  remaining  service, 
the  soldier  didn’t  adjust  to  garrison 
routine.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
he  became  disenchanted  with  the 
Army,  went  AWOL,  or  found 
himself  in  trouble  and  received  a 
less  than  honorable  discharge. 

On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  John 
Fitzsimons,  a board  member,  said 
“One  man  joined  the  Army  to  fight 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  given  a clerk 
job  in  the  States.  He  went  AWOL, 
joined  the  Marines,  and  served  in 
combat.”  The  Army,  unaware  that 
he  had  responded  to  the  call  for  “a 
few  good  men,”  issued  him  a bad 
discharge.  Through  the  discharge 
review  process,  he  brought  his  case 
before  the  ADRB  for  consideration. 
His  discharge  was  upgraded. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the 
ADRB  cases  are  drug  related.  Prior 
to  July  1971,  drug  abuse  resulted  in 


bad  paper.  However,  on  July  7, 
1971,  the  Department  of  Defense  es- 
tablished a policy  of  treating  ser- 
vicemen with  drug  problems  rather 
than  summarily  discharging  them. 
Review  board  panels  consider  the 
new  policy  when  reviewing  drug 
related  cases  which  took  place 
prior  to  1971. 

Until  October  1975,  the  board 
consisted  of  two  five-member  pan- 
els located  in  the  Pentagon.  It  got  to 
a point,  however,  where  the  two 
panels  were  unable  to  handle  the 
volume  of  review  applications. 

To  expand  its  capability  and 
availability  to  applicants  near 
metropolitan  areas,  the  ADRB  es- 
tablished four  static  field  panels  in 
October  1975  at  Forts  Carson,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  McPherson,  and 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  In  fall 
1976,  the  ADRB  initiated  a program 
sending  traveling  panels  and  hear- 
ing examiners  to  27  selected  cities 
on  an  annual  basis  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  applicants  to  per- 
sonally present  their  cases  before 
an  ADRB  panel. 

In  the  hearing  examiner  techni- 
que, an  ADRB  member,  designated 
as  a hearing  examiner,  travels  to  a 
scheduled  city  with  an  Army  video 
specialist  and  conducts  an  ex- 
amination of  the  applicant  under 
oath  on  video  tape.  Documentary 
evidence  is  accepted,  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  is  conducted  by 
the  hearing  examiner  before  the 
camera. 

Upon  completion,  the  hearing 
examiner  presents  the  tape  and 
other  evidence  collected  to  an 
ADRB  panel  in  Washington  for 
decision.  This  technique  allows  an 
applicant  to  make  the  equivalent  of 
a personal  appearance  before  a 
Washington  based  panel  with  a 
minimum  of  travel  and  personal  ex- 
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pense.  At  the  request  of  prison  ad- 
ministrators, hearing  examiners 
have  visited  prisons  in  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  Wisconsin,  and  Utah  to  hear 
incarcerated  former  soldiers. 

The  schedule  in  the  box  below 
indicates  the  cities  to  be  visited  on 
an  annual  basis  by  ADRB  panels 
and  hearing  examiners.  The  right- 
hand  column  indicates  the  period 
prior  to  traveling  panel/hearing  ex- 
aminer visits  in  which  applications 
should  be  submitted  in  order  for  a 
case  to  be  heard  in  that  city  during 
the  next  visit. 

After  an  applicant  presents  his 
case  to  a panel  or  hearing  examiner, 
the  waiting  begins.  While  the  ADRB 
strives  to  notify  the  applicant 
quickly,  the  Green  Machine’s 
wheels  turn  slowly.  The  normal 
time  before  an  applicant  is  notified 
of  the  board’s  decision  is  30-60 
days. 

USAREC  plays  an  important 
role  during  ADRB  visits  to  cities  in 
the  vicinity  of  DRCs.  On  a non- 
interference to  recruiting  mission 


basis,  DRCs  distribute  news 
releases  to  local  media  explaining 
the  ADRB  traveling  panel  or  hear- 
ing examiner  visit,  introduce  ADRB 
members  to  local  media,  and 
provide  media  analysis  of  ADRB 
activities  to  the  Army’s  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs.  As  a 
result  of  the  ADRB  traveling  panel 
program  and  USAREC’s  public  af- 
fairs support,  the  Army  is  receiving 
very  favorable  media  coverage  in 
the  cities  visited.  An  overall  theme 
is  developing  that  the  Army  is  truly 
concerned  and  making  significant 
efforts  to  allow  former  soldiers 
with  “bad  paper”  to  present  their 
case  before  the  ADRB. 

Field  recruiters  can  contribute 
to  the  Army’s  efforts  to  assist 
former  soldiers  by  knowing  how 
the  discharge  review  process  is  in- 
itiated. Essentially,  an  applicant 
must  fill  out  a DD  Form  293, 
Application  for  Review  of  Dis- 
charge or  Separation  from  the  Arm- 
ed Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
mail  it  to  US  Army  Reserve  Com- 


ponents and  Administration  Center 
(USARCPAC),  (address  below).  In 
COL  Weber’s  words,  “This  form 
will  cause  the  great  bureaucracy  to 
start  to  turn.” 

Detailed  information  on  how  to 
initiate  discharge  or  separation 
review  procedures  may  be  obtained 
by  former  soldiers  from  the  local 
Veterans  Administration  office  or 
Commander,  USARCPAC,  9700 
Page  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO, 
63132.  In  many  communities, 
veterans  organizations  or  the  Red 
Cross  are  also  prepared  to  assist 
the  former  soldiers  with  “bad 
paper.” 

If  an  applicant’s  discharge  is  up- 
graded by  the  ADRB,  receipt  of 
veterans  benefits  previously  denied 
because  of  bad  paper  is  not 
automatic.  The  veteran  must  apply 
to  each  agency  administering 
veterans  benefits  for  an  evaluation 
on  a case  by  case  basis. 


For  an  update  on  “Bad  Paper”  up- 
grading, see  p.  33. 


Annual  Schedule  of  Traveling  ADRB  Examiners 


MONTH 

Traveling  Panel 

LOCATION 
Hearing  Examiner 

Hearing  Examiner 

Application 
Subm.  Date 

January 

None  scheduled 

None  Scheduled 

None  Scheduled 

February 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Mobile,  AL 

Spokane,  WA 

1 Mar-31  Aug 

March 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Syracuse,  NY 

Hawaii** 

1 Apr-30  Sep 

April 

Jackson,  MS 

Phoenix,  AZ 

Puerto  Rico** 

1 May-31  Oct 

May 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

Omaha,  NB 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

1 Jun-30  Nov 

June 

Minneapolis,  MN 

Buffalo,  NY 

Shreveport,  LA 

1 Jul-31  Dec 

July 

Seattle,  WA 

Helena,  MT 

Alaska** 

1 Aug-31  Jan 

August 

Austin,  TX 

Raleigh,  NC 

Madison,  WI 

1 Sep-28  Feb 

September 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Norfolk,  VA 

1 Oct-31  Mar 

October 

Boston,  MA 

Boise,  ID 

El  Paso,  TX 

1 Nov-30  Apr 

November 

Kansas  City,  MO 

Portland,  ME 

Flint,  Ml 

1 Dec-31  May 

December 

None  Scheduled 

None  Scheduled 

None  Scheduled 

**Scheduled 

only  when  sufficient 

applications  have  been  received. 
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By  SP4  KEN  HOLDER 

Departments  Editor,  Journal 

The  typical  recruiter  spends  500 
days  out  of  a 365  day  year 
recruiting,  and  after  a while,  he 
comes  down  with  a rare  disease 
known  only  to  other  recruiters  and 
area  commanders  who  have  seen  it 
or  had  it  themselves.  The  name  of 
the  disease  is  called,  in  Latin, 
Apatbeticus  Recruiterus;  in  lay- 
man’s terms,  “Recruiting  Blues.” 
You  may  wonder  if  you  have  the 
disease  or  if  one  of  your  friends  has 
it.  One  of  the  early  warning  signs  is 
loss  of  memory:  if  you  find  yourself 


at  one  in  the  morning  at  the  AFEES 
because  you  thought  it  was  where 
you  lived,  if  you  kiss  your  station 
commander  and  say  “good  morning 
dear”  when  you  come  to  the  office,  if 
you  forget  your  wife’s  name  but 
remember  her  social  security 
number,  you  may  have  it. 

In  the  advanced  stages  you  may 
have  hallucinations:  you’ll  start  to 
think  the  man  with  a GT  of  4,  with  8 
fingers  on  each  hand,  and  one  eye  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead,  would 
make  a good  soldier.  You  may  even 
find  yourself  telling  poodles  the 
benefits  of  Army  education.  You’ll 
see  prospects  in  places  where  they 
shouldn’t  be:  pool  halls,  bars  and 
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Salvation  Army  soup  kitchens. 

In  the  final  stage,  before  it 
results  in  a recruiter’s  going  over  the 
edge,  he  will  be  waking  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  in  a cold  sweat, 
screaming,  “Challenge!  Adventure! 
Education!” 

If  you  have  any  of  these  signs 
you  may  be  well  on  your  way,  but 
never  fear:  there  is  a cure.  It’s  called 
annual  leave,  and  you  get  30  days  of 
it  a year;  you  even  tell  your 
prospects  about  it.  To  be  completely 
cured  of  the  “Recruiting  Blues,”  you 
have  to  take  your  medicine  far  away 
from  the  recruiting  station. 

Knowing  that  soldiers  need  first 
class  medical  care,  the  Army  has  set 


up,  in  conjunction  with  Recreation 
Services,  a series  of  Army  Travel 
Camps.  These  camps  are  run  totally 
by  the  Army  and  in  some  cases  are 
within  state  and  national  parks. 

But  before  you  set  out  on  a long 
trip  in  your  personal  Conestoga, 
there  are  some  things  you  need  to 
know:  where  you’re  going,  where 
you’re  staying  along  the  way,  how 
much  it’s  going  to  cost,  what  to  take 
along,  and  layout  of  the  route  you’re 
going  to  take. 

The  first  thing  after  your  leave  is 
approved,  call  all  your  DEPs  and  hot 
prospects  and  tell  them  you’re  going 
on  vacation  for  a few  weeks  and 
give  them  the  name  of  another 


recruiter  they  can  talk  with  to 
answer  their  questions.  That  should 
tie  up  the  loose  ends  at  the  office. 
Now  you’re  ready  to  leave  it  all 
behind  . . . almost. 

How’s  that  machine  that’s  going 
to  serve  as  your  only  transportation 
and  second  home  for  a month?  Take 
you  car  down  to  the  local  mechanic 
and  have  him  give  it  a thorough  go- 
ing -over.  If  your  trip  is  going  to  lead 
you  through  the  mountains  for  a 
prolonged  period,  you  might  want  to 
have  your  brakes  and  carburetor 
adjusted  so  that  you  don’t  end  up  at 
the  bottom  of  a mountain  via  the  ex- 
press route,  or  the  engine  doesn’t 
give  out  on  you  2000  miles  from 


for  recruiting  blues 
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The  summer  cure 


home.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  get  an  oil 
change  and  a tune-up,  also.  If  your 
tires  are  US  Bald  Eagles,  get  a new 
set  before  you  take  off.  All  of  these 
things  will  save  you  the  aggravation 
of  having  something  break  down 
when  you  are  supposed  to  be  having 
fun.  Good  tires,  a proper  wheel 
alignment,  and  a tune-up  will  save 
you  lots  in  petro  costs  and  will  take 
a load  off  your  mind. 

While  your  car  is  in  the  shop  get- 
ting its  checkup,  take  care  of  the 
loose  ends  around  the  house.  Make 
sure  all  appliances  are  turned  off. 
Stop  the  delivery  of  mail,  news- 
papers, milk  and  any  other  things 
that  might  be  a tipoff  to  thieves  and 
vandals  that  you  are  not  at  home. 

Have  a friend  or  neighbor  check 
out  your  house  regularly,  making 
sure  all  doors  and  windows  are 
secured.  Leave  him  the  number  of 
your  insurance  agency  in  case 
anything  major  happens.  If  you  can. 


leave  a number  where  you  can  be 
reached  during  the  trip.  However,  if 
that’s  impossible,  call  whoever  is 
watching  your  house  every  other 
day  or  so  to  check  on  it. 

Local  police  should  be  able  to 
provide  you  with  a checklist  of 
things  to  do  before  leaving  on  vaca- 
tion. 

Now  that  “or  Paint’’  is  ready  for 
the  trip,  remember  to  take  things 
like  any  credit  cards  you  may  need, 
a few  personal  checks,  travelers’ 
checks,  and,  if  you  belong  to  an  auto 
club,  remember  to  get  the  phone 
number  for  weather  and  road  con- 
ditions. If  you  have  a CB  radio,  make 
sure  it’s  in  good  operating  condition. 
It  can  be  a life  saver. 

O.K.  Now  you’ve  got  the  car 
loaded  down  and  you’ve  attached 
the  trailer  behind  you;  the  CB  is 
hummin’  and  the  kids  are  singing  a 
rousing  chorus  of  “100  Barrels  of 
Beer  on  the  Wall.”  Your  wife 


mumbles  something  about  the 
house  being  on  fire,  but  nothing 
matters  now  because  you’re  out  of 
the  driveway  and  onto  the  open 
road. 

You’ve  decided  that  since  you’ve 
spent  your  time  in  the  frozen  con- 
fines of  a GSA  sedan  during  the 
coldest  winter  of  the  century,  you 
want  to  find  some  fun  in  the  sun. 
What  better  place  than  one  of  the 
two  Army  travel  camps  in  Florida? 

They  are  the  Army  Infantry 
Center  Recreation  Area,  Destin, 
Fla.,  and  the  Fort  Rucker  Florida 
Recreation  Center.  The  Destin  camp 
offers  deep  sea  fishing  as  well  as 
cabins  and  camping  sites  at  a low, 
low,  rate.  Paddle  boats,  sailboats 
and  fishing  rods  and  reels  are  also 
available. 

The  Fort  Rucker  camp  offers  20 
camp  sites  and  20  two-bedroom 
trailers  as  well  as  small  boats  and 
rods  and  reels. 


Although  the  photo  above  shows  only  part  of 
the  camping  equipment  available  through 
Recreation  Services  at  Fort  Sheridan,  these 
Items  are  typical  of  the  selections  available  lor 
rent  at  Army  posts  in  the  United  States.Some 
Items  are  available  lor  as  low  as  a few  cents  a 
day;  the  bigger  Items  are  proportionately 
more  expensive  but  still  quite  Inexpensive.  At 
many  posts,  a serviceman  can  rent  a travel 
trailer  capable  of  sleeping  six  people,  com- 
plete with  Ice  box  and  range,  for  about  $6  to 
$8  a day. 


All  in  all  there  are 
39  Army  travel  camps 
in  the  system,  in- 
cluding ones  in  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  To  list 
them  all  and  their 
merits  would  take  up  a 
book.  Coincidentally, 
Recreation  Services 
prints  just  that.  And 
you  can  get  your  very 
own  by  writing: 

The  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Program 
US  Army  Recreation 
Services 

Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 
DAAG-RE-O  Forrestal 
Building 

Washington,  DC  20314 


Jltmv 

Travel 

Camp 

GUIDE 


The  Army  Travel  Camp  Guide 
Produced  and  distributed  by  The 
Outdoor  Recreation  Program  U.S. 
Army  Recreation  Services  Mailing 
address.  Headquarters  Department 
of  the  Army  DAAG-RE-0  'Forrestal 
Building  Washington,  D.C,  20314 
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Turning  to  the  mountains,  you’ll 
find  two  travel  camps  in  Colorado, 
one  near  Denver  and  the  other  close 
to  Pueblo.  Both  offer  camping,  but 
only  Turkey  Creek  Ranch  Reserva- 
tion Area  near  Pueblo  offers 
recreational  facilities.  Turkey 
Creek  offers  horseback  riding  at  a 
small  fee  and  1,100  acres  of 
beautiful  peace  and  quiet. 

In  the  great  state  of  Texas  is  the 
Possum  Kingdom  Recreation  Area 
belonging  to  Ft.  Sill.  Possum 
Kingdom  is  situated  on  50  acres  on 
the  shore  of  Possum  Kingdom  Lake. 
This  lake  is  an  impoundment  from 
the  Brazos  River  covering  20,000 
acres.  Facilities  include  billets, 
boating,  camping  and  picnicking. 

In  the  midwest  "The  Lake  of  the 


Ozarks  Recreation  Area”  also 
provides  an  Army  travel  camp.  The 
area  offers  360  acres  on  the  Grand 
Glaize  arm  of  the  lake  for  camping 
and  picnicking. 

So,  all  too  soon  the  last  day  of 
your  vacation  is  upon  you.  You 
throw  the  last  tent  peg  into  the  back 
of  the  wagon  and  slowly  pull  out  of 
your  campsite. 

Everyone  is  sleeping  now,  in- 
cluding your  wife,  the  kids  and  the 
dog.  You  feel  tired,  but  the  cobwebs 
are  gone  from  your  head;  you  look  at 
the  stars. 

It’s  a beautiful  night.  Could  it  be? 
Yes,  in  the  sky,  in  the  east,  is  a start 
that  bears  a remarkable 
resemblance  to  a sapphire  and  it 
seems  to  be  leading  you  home. 


The  poor  recruiter  above  obviously  didn’t 
follow  our  easy  guide  on  where  and  how  to 
have  a good  time  on  a summer  vacation.  If  he 
had,  he  would  have  known  that  planning  can 
do  much  to  save  the  family  from  becoming 
hopelessly  lost.  Using  the  outline  map  below, 
pick  where  you  want  to  go,  then  go.  Enjoy 
yourself! 


Turkey  Creek  Ranch  Recreation 

Fort  Lewis  Recreation  Carson,  CO  Squaw  Lake  Recreation  Area,  Seneca  Army  Depot  Outdoor 

Area,  Fort  Lewis,  WA 


Oqu  Irrh  Hills  Travel  Camp 
Tooele  Acmy  Depot,  UT 


Sacromento  Army  Depot,  CA 


East  Garrison  Travel  Camp 
Fort  Ord,  CA 


Sharpe  Army  Depot  Camp  Site,  CA 


Possum  Kingdom  Recreation  Area  (PKRA),  TX 
(Fort  Sill,  OK  operates  this  Texas  Facility) 


Canyon  Lake  Recreation  Area 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX 


Elliott  Lake  Recreation  Area 
Red  River  Army  Depot,  TX 


Picatinny  Arsenal  Travel  Camp.  PA 


Round  Pond  Recreation  Area, 
USMA,  West  Point,  NY 


Toledo  Bend  Recreation  Site 
Fort  Polk,  LA 


Robbins  Pond,  Fort  Devens,  MA 

Brindle  Lake  Recreation 
Area,  Fort  Dix,  NJ 

Skippers  Point  Recreation  Area, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD 

Fort  Miles  Recreation  Area,  DE 
(Fort  Meade,  MD  operates  this 
Delaware  facility) 

Vint  Hill  Recreation  Area,  VA 

Cameron  Station  Travel 
Trailer  Park,  VA 

Freedom  Star  Army  Travel 
Camp,  Fort  Lee,  VA 
Fort  Pickett,  VA 
Camp  Carlson  Travel  Comp 
Fort  Knox,  KY 

Fletchers  Fork  Travel  Camp 
Fort  Campbell,  KY 

Weston  Lake  Recreation  Areo 
Travel  Center,  Fort  Jackson,  SC 

Fort  Gordon  Clark  Hill 
Recreotion  Area,  GA 

FORSCOM  Recreation  Area, 

Fort  McPherson,  GA 
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NERRC  Recruiter  of  the  Year 


Average  reading  time:  3 minutes 


‘Honesty  has  no  boundaries’ 


SFC  Wilson  Walker  receives  the  AUSA  award  as  top  Army  recruiter  in  the  Northeast  from 
State  Rep.  Roderick  O’Connor,  and  Sen.  Thomas  McIntyre  and  (right)  MSG  (ret.)  Edward 
Carter,  president  of  the  Granite  State  Chapter  of  AUSA. 


BY  BRUCE  MANN 

Concord  DRC 

"Honesty  has  no  boundaries:  it’s 
either  all  or  nothing  and  there  are  no 
half-truths".  This  is  the  premise  on 
which  the  Northeastern  Region 
Recruiter  of  the  Year,  SFC  Wilson 
Walker,  has  based  his  recruiting 
success  (see  note  in  April  Journal,  p. 
34). 

SFC  Walker  works  in  an  area 
that  is  totally  dominated  by  Navy 
and  Air  Force  bases.  When  he  came 
to  Dover  five  years  ago,  he  was  a one 
man  recruiting  station  and  the 
Army  was  the  only  branch 
recruiting  in  the  area.  “The  oppor- 
tunity was  golden  and  we  capitaliz- 
ed on  it.  We  were  eating  the  other 
branches  alive  with  enlistments”. 
Before  long  the  other  branches  had 
set  up  recruiting  offices,  but 
through  tremendous  perseverance 
SFC  Walker  had  permanently 
cemented  a foothold  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Credibility  in  a non-Army 
oriented  area  is  hard  to  establish 
without  extremely  long  hours, 
belief  in  what  you’re  doing,  and  a 
very  helpful  and  understanding 
wife.  “Credibility  is  what  it’s  all 
about.  It’s  the  product  of  all  the 
positive  aspects  that  go  into  your 
job.” 

“You  have  to  tell  the  people  the 
way  it  is.  We  never  hustle  the  kids. 
The  person  I help  put  into  the  Army 
is  my  lifeblood  and  if  that  person  is 
not  satisfied,  then  more  than  likely 
the  parents  aren’t  satisfied.  This 
type  of  feeling  can  spread  like  the 
plague  through  a community  and 
will  eventually  kill  you.” 

SFC  Walker  recently  addressed  a 
group  of  high  school  seniors  with 
this  opening  remark:  “Do  you  know 
that  if  you  enlist  in  any  branch  of 
the  services  you  may  be  killed?”  The 
remark  caused  many  eyes  to  open 
and  mouths  to  drop,  but  because 
credibility  is  the  name  of  the  game 


SFC  Walker  knew  that  once  the  in- 
itial shock  of  the  statement  had 
worn  off  he  would  reap  the  benefits 
of  his  honesty  with  enlistments.  He 
had  impressed  in  their  minds  that,  if 
they  enlist,  their  first  and  foremost 
job  is  national  defense. 

When  asked  how  he  has  acquired 
such  excellent  rapport  with  the 
students  and  parents,  SFC  Walker 
pointed  to  a framed  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  wall  and  said,  “you  have  to 
put  yourself  and  the  applicant  into 
proper  perspective.”  The  idea  for 
what  the  proper  perspective  actual- 
ly was  came  to  me  when  a com- 
missary employee  showed  me  a card 
that  is  given  to  all  employees.  I 
restructured  the  words  to  fit  what  I 
believe  the  potential  enlistee  is  all 
about.”  It  reads  as  follows: 

1.  The  APPLICANT  is  the  most 
important  person  in  our  business. 

2.  The  APPLICANT  is  not  depen- 
dent on  us.  We  are  dependent  on 
him. 

3.  The  APPLICANT  is  not  an  in- 
terruption of  our  work.  HE  IS  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  IT. 

4.  The  APPLICANT  does  us  a 
favor  when  he  comes  in.  We  are  not 


doing  him  a favor  by  talking  with 
him. 

5.  The  APPLICANT  is  not  just  a 
statistic.  He  is  a flesh  and  blood 
human  being  with  feelings  and 
emotions  like  ourselves. 

6.  The  APPLICANT  is  a person 
who  comes  to  us  with  his  wants  and 
needs.  It  is  OUR  JOB  to  fill  those 
wants  and  needs. 

7.  The  APPLICANT  is  deserving 
of  the  most  courteous  and  attentive 
treatment  we  can  give  him  with 
COMPLETE  HONESTY  at  all 
times. 

8.  The  ENLISTEE  is  a completely 
satisfied  APPLICANT. 

9.  THE  ENLISTEE  IS  THE  LIFE- 
BLOOD OF  THIS  AND  EVERY 
OTHER  ARMED  FORCES  RE- 
CRUITING SERVICE.  WITHOUT 
HIM  WE  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  THE 
MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY. 
DON’T  EVER  FORGET  IT. 

SFC  Walker  says“I  like  being  the 
best  at  what  I do,  but  if  it  comes 
down  to  where  I have  to  com- 
promise my  honesty  and  credibility 
to  put  someone  in  the  Army,  I’d  quit 
first.” 
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More  on  “Bad  paper” 

Former  soldiers  who  received  "bad  paper” 
between  Aug.  4,  1964  and  Mar.  28,  1973,  may  apply 
for  review  under  new  criteria  during  a special  six 
month  period  ending  in  mid-October,  1977.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  in  announcing  the  new 
criteria  Mar.  28  said,  “This  program  is  being  im- 
plemented in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  compassion 
in  which  the  President  has  sought  to  bind  up  the 
divisions  of  the  Vietnam  era.” 

Provided  there  are  no  compelling  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  individuals  who  received  undesirable  dis- 
charges for  service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  will,  upon 
request  have  their  discharges  upgraded  automatical- 
ly if  they  meet  any  one  of  these  criteria: 

• Wounded  as  a result  of  military  action; 

• Received  a military  decoration  (other  than  a ser- 
vice medal); 

• Successfully  completed  an  assignment  in  South- 
east Asia; 

• Completed  alternative  service  or  was  excused 
from  completion  of  alternative  service  under  the 
clemency  program  instituted  Sept.  16,  1974; 

• Received  an  honorable  discharge  from  a 
previous  tour  of  military  service;  or, 

• Had  a record  of  satisfactory  active  military  ser- 
vice for  24  months  prior  to  discharge. 

A former  Vietnam  era  soldier  may  also  qualify  for 
upgrading  based  on  a board’s  consideration  of  items 
such  as:  age,  general  aptitude,  length  of  service  and 
educational  level  at  time  of  discharge;  background 
prior  to  entering  service;  possible  personal  distress  or 
matter  of  conscience  leading  to  discharge;  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  and  any  extenuating  circum- 
stances leading  to  discharge;  and  record  of  good 
citizenship  since  discharge. 

Vietnam  era  deserters  other  than  those  who 
deserted  from  a combat  zone  are  eligible  for  the 
program.  They  must  first  turn  themselves  in  to 
military  authorities  prior  to  mid-October  and  be  dis- 
charged. Their  discharges  will  then  automatically  be 
reviewed  by  the  ADRB. 

The  discharge  review  boards  have  also  been  asked 
to  consider  applications  from  recipients  of  ad- 
ministrative general  discharges  (under  honorable  con- 
ditions] in  light  of  the  President’s  desire  that  dis- 
charges be  reexamined  in  a spirit  of  compassion. 

A joint  liaison  office  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
applicants  for  this  program  has  been  established  at 
RCPAC  in  St.  Louis.  Detailed  information  on  this 
program  can  be  obtained  by  calling  a toll  free  number: 
800-325-4040  (in  Missouri,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  call  314-423-9120). 

The  ADRB,  in  addition  to  the  special  program,  will 


continue  to  review  pre-  and  post-Vietnam  era  bad 
paper  cases  (see  pp.  26-27).  Vietnam  era  former 
soldiers  applying  for  review  after  mid-October  will 
be  reviewed  using  the  procedures  described  in  the 
main  article. 

Re-up  news  on  MOSs 

The  recently  issued  DA  Circular  611-56  (Enlisted 
Career  Force  Sustainment  Program)  provides  a list- 
ing of  overage,  balanced  and  shortage  MOSs  by  years 
of  service.  This  circular,  which  supersedes  Appendix 
IV,  AR  600-200,  effective  March  1,  1977,  proviaes  im- 
plementation instructions  and  guidance  on  the 
management  of  immediate  reenlistments,  extensions 
in  excess  of  12  months,  and  reclassification/retrain- 
ing actions  which  result  in  a change  to  the  three 
character  PMOS.  It  also  provides  a listing  of  the 
MOSs  where  the  actual  female  content  either  exceeds 
or  is  less  than  the  maximum  numbers  established  for 
these  MOSs.  All  career  counselors  should  have  this 
document  for  ready  reference. 

Outdoor  board 

This  black  and  white  rendition  of  the  approved 
outdoor  board  for  the  May-June  posting  will  differ 
slightly  from  the  finished  poster — but  not  substan- 
tially. 


The  background  is  in  warm  tones  of  red,  yellow 
and  pink,  similar  to  that  normally  seen  at  sunrise. 
The  tanks  and  figures  are  strongly  silhouetted 
against  the  background.  The  word  “Army”  is  white. 

The  panel  below  the  art  is  white  with  black  copy 
reading,  “See  your  local  Army  representative.”  This 
area  can  be  used  for  local  sniping  if  desired.  The  local 
snipe  should  be  designed  to  cover  the  entire  height  and 
width  of  the  panel. 

“Air  Defense”  film 

A recent  DA  realignment  of  Career  Management 
Field  16  “Air  Defense  Artillery”  has  changed  the  MOS 
structure  for  the  Redeye  system.  The  Redeye  Crew- 
man has  been  eliminated  and  the  MOS  absorbed  into 
the  16  P MOS — Chapparel  Crewman.  Until  the  film 
pertaining  to  this  MOS  can  be  recalled  and  edited,  this 
information  should  be  pointed  out  to  applicants  in- 
terested in  tbe  career  field.  y 
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Update 

RETAIN 

RETAIN  finally  became  operational  March  11  at 
the  original  four  test  sites  (Forts  Knox,  Dix,  Jackson 
and  Carson).  Although  initially  the  system  only 
allowed  a soldier  to  reenlist  for  his  own  present  duty 
assignment,  a person  can  now  reenlist  on  RETAIN  for 
any  option  except  retraining.  As  soon  as  the  interface 
between  RETAIN  and  REQUEST  is  set  (around  mid- 
June),  all  options  will  be  available  via  this  system. 
Following  are  the  scheduled  operational  dates  for  RE- 
TAIN at  other  CONUS  locations: 


16  March 

Fort  Hood 
Fort  Sill 
Fort  Bliss 
Fort  Sam  Houston 
Fort  Polk 
Fort  Rucker 
Fort  McClellan 
Redstone  Arsenal 
Aberdeen  PG 
Fort  Meade 
Fort  Belvoir 
28  April 
Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Banning 
Homestead  AFB 
Fort  Stewart 
Fort  Gordon 
Fort  McPherson 
Fort  Lee 
Fort  Monmouth 
Fort  Myer 
Walter  Reed  AMC 


27  May 

Fort  Lewis 
Fort  Ord 
Fort  Huachuca 
Presidio  of  SF 
Fort  Devens 
Fort  Eustis 
Fort  Monroe 
Arlington  Hall  Sta 
Fort  Hood  (2d  terminal) 
West  Point 

27  June 

Fort  Campbell 

Fort  Riley 

Fort  L.  Wood 

Fort  Leavenworth 

Fort  B.  Harrison 

Fort  Bragg  (2d  terminal) 

Fort  Hood  (3d  terminal) 

Fort  Shatter 

Fort  Richardson 

HQ  CIDC 


Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently 
available  for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes 
only.  All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career 
counselors  on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Com- 
mander, US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN: 
USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  to  US  Army 
Publications  Center  in  accordance  with  AR  601-280, 
para  1-14. 

RPI  134  Folder.  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training 
(Limited  quantity). 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 


RPI  306  Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of 
value,  you  value  yourself  more. 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the 
longest  I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 
RPI  308  Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  332 Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  341  Folder.  Berlin  Brigade. 

RPI  343  Folder.  Old  Guard. 

RPI  345  Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option. 

RPI  347  Folder.  Overseas. 

RPI  349  Decal.  We  serve  proudly. 

RPI  356  Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2” 

RPI  357  Label.  Career  Counseling  9” 

RPI  358  Label.  Career  Counseling  1” 

RPI  366  Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  thing’s  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  373  Booklet.  Living  with  the  Army. 

RPI  383  Poster.  The  best  way  to  see  Europe  is  to  live 
and  work  there. 

RPI  385  Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  now. 

RPI  386  Poster.  Patches,  (large.) 

RPI  387  Poster.  Your  family  benefits  when  you 
reenlist. 

RPI  921  Poster.  Start  college  while  you’re  serving. 

RPI  951  Label.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow,  The 
United  States  Army. 

Commanders’  Override 

Career  counselors  should  get  and  keep  a copy  of 
HQ  DA  (DAPE-MPR)  message  211520Z  March  1977. 
This  message  is  the  authority  for  senior  commanders 
(division  or  installation  commanders  in  grades  of  ma- 
jor general  or  higher)  to  authorize  reenlistment  of 
qualified  first  term  soldiers  in  their  current  PMOS 
who  have  been  directed  to  retrain  upon  reenlistment 
by  Force  Management  Branch,  MILPERCEN.  Career 
counselors  should  insure  the  conditions  specified  in 
the  message  apply  before  recommending  that  this 
procedure  be  used. 

Storm  Brewing 

From  a recent  issue  of  The  Army  Flier,  published 
for  the  people  at  Fort  Rucker,  comes  this  interesting 
bit:  “Jaxon  (the  Moose)  reports  that  during  his  last 
visit  home  ...  to  the  frozen  North  ...  he  heard  that  a 
bolt  of  lightning  struck  a beer  vat  at  one  of  the  Mil- 
waukee breweries.  Surprisingly  enough,  rather  than 
ruining  the  beer,  it  was  much  improved.  In  fact,  the 
brewmaster  is  said  to  be  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
get  lightning  to  hit  the  other  vats.  This  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  history  that  there  is  a record  of  a 
storm  actually  brewing.” 
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91B:  Basic  Medical  Specialist 


Students  In  the  91 B 
course  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  are 
introduced  to  practical 
exercises  in  simulated 
field  conditions  as 
part  of  training  for  the 
basic  medical  specialty. 


The  Army’s  basic  medical 
specialist,  91  bravo,  carries  on  a 
long  tradition  begun  by  enlisted 
hospital  attendants  and  litter 
bearers  as  early  as  the  Civil  War. 

Through  the  last  century,  the 
basic  medical  specialist  has  served 
as  a medical  aidman,  medical 
corpsman,  and  hospital  attendant. 

But,  to  the  rifle  company  in  com- 
bat, he  has  become  familiarly 
known  as  “medic”  or  “doc.” 

The  basic  medical  specialist  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
administering  initial  medical  treat- 
ment to  combat  casualties  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  In  peacetime,  the 
medical  specialist  still  occupies  a 
significant  position  within  the 
Army  health  care  system. 

The  basic  medical  specialist’s 
expertise  and  knowledge  of 
emergency  treatment  of  combat 
wounds  significantly  increases  a 
wounded  soldier’s  chances  of  sur- 
vival during  the  critical  period 
before  he  can  be  evacuated  from  the 
battlefield. 

The  eight-week  Basic  Medical 
Specialist  Course  conducted  at  the 
Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  U.S. 
Army,  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
provides  the  necessary  foundation 
for  the  Army  “medic”  to  perform 
effectively  on  the  battlefield,  as 
well  as  in  Army  hospitals 
throughout  the  world. 

The  responsibility  for  training 
medical  corpsmen  was  formerly  en- 
compassed by  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Training  Center  (MTC)  at 
Ft.  Sam  Houston.  In  July  1973,  the 
center  was  deactivated  and  the 
responsibility  was  transferred  to 
the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences. 

The  most  acute  change  as  a 
result  of  that  transfer  was  the 
modification  of  command  and 
academic  responsibility. 

Under  the  MTC  organization, 
commanders  were  charged  with 
responsibility  for  command  and 
training.  Now,  commanders  of  the 
various  battalions  and  companies 


are  accountable  only  for  command. 

All  responsibility  for  training 
now  falls  on  one  of  the  teaching 
divisions  of  the  academy,  primarily 
the  Basic  Health  Services  Division, 
which  is  responsible  for  conducting 
the  Basic  Health  Services  Course. 

This  change  was  made  to 
parallel  the  Basic  Health  Services 
Course  as  closely  as  possible  with 
all  other  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  (MOS)  producing  courses 
at  the  academy. 

The  Basic  Health  Services 
Course  has  a faculty  of  122  instruc- 
tors who  share  a total  of  134,000 
platform  hours  during  the  academic 
year.  The  training  day  is  eight 
hours  for  five  days  each  week. 

As  many  as  eight  classes  are 
scheduled  simultaneously  with  an 
enrollment  of  between  1,200  and 
1,400  at  any  one  time. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the 
course  are  spent  versing  students 
in  the  fundamentals  of  health 
sciences:  medical  terminology, 

anatomy  and  biology.  In  the  follow- 


in  weeks,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
emergency  treatment. 

Much  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
practical  exercises  in  outdoor  class 
areas,  and  classrooms  designed  to 
simulate  hospital  wards  and 
educate  the  student  in  basic  nur- 
sing procedures. 

By  the  time  the  basic  medical 
specialist  leaves  the  academy,  he 
has  learned  important  techniques 
of  splinting  and  bandage  applica- 
tion as  well  as  various  techniques 
of  resuscitation. 

Graduates  also  must  have  mas- 
tered the  different  modes  of  patient 
transportation  and  the  vital 
procedures  involved  in  helicopter 
aeromedical  evacuation. 

They  also  have  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  administration  of  in- 
noculations,  oxygen  therapy  and 
intravenous  fluids. 

The  “medic”  on  the  battlefield, 
or  in  the  hospital  setting,  has  earn- 
ed the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow  soldiers  through  exhibited 
skills  — and  compassion.  5F 
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